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itevature. 


KING DYRING. 
Translated and versified from the prose of Emile Souvestre 


Over the main to an island home Dyriog the prince has sped, 

And there a lovely maiden took, ia blessed troth to his bed. 

Seven years the wild fowl come and go, and round the princess etand 
Six little blooming children, fair as an angel band. 

And then this lily ladye bowed down her gentle bead, 

And Dyriog and his orphans wept both wife and mother dead. 


Ere long, all sad with loneliness, he sought a second bride, 

And from an isle acroes the sea, he brought one to hie side; 

He brought her to his palace home, but the was cold of heart, 

And there ehe fourd —with tear-worn eyes, and lips that wer2 apart 

With bitter sob and wailing—the orpbane three and three. 

Yhey bade her welcome through their tears—sbe spurned them from her 
knee. 


“ Nor bread nor beer® ehall be your cheer—hunger and thirst ye may, 
Give up, give up, those cushions blue, ou straw I bid ye lay ; 

No waxen tapers, blazing bright, for you eball ehed their ray.” 
Weeping they laid them on the straw, all in the frightening gloom, 
Those trembling, tender orphans; bat in ber lonely tomb 

Under the dank and heavy sod, thro’ coffin and thro’ sbroud, 

To mother’s ear, to mother’s heart, their plaint reached piercing ioud. 


She rose before Lord Jesu’s throne—‘‘ Good Lord, I do implore, 
Ob! let me pass from out my grave, and stand before my door.” 
And Jesus—who bad loved well His mother here below— 

Had pity on the sorrowiog heart, and loos’d her till cock-crow. 
Then gathered she ber cramped limbs out of ber grave to strait, 
Nor was she stayed by coffiu stone, coped wall, or barred lych-gate. 


Fleet thro’ the s!eeping town she sped, across the moon-lit square, 
Fleet by the eculptured fountain, to Dyring’s palace fair ; 

Ali still and soundless was the streete, no foot-fall ae she sped, 

And yet the watch dogs bayed with fear, with knowledge of the dead ! 
Upon the palace threshold sat, with head bowed on her knee, 

A gentle child—with dolor bowed—her eldest daughter ehe. 


“ Dear daughter, say,”’ the mother spake, in anxious, solemn strain, 
“ Where are thy little brothers three, where are thy sisters twain!” 
“ Dear daughter, sayest thou?’’ cried the child. ‘ No mother mine art 


thou, 
She bad soft cheeks of rose and white, whilst pale as death thy brow.” 
“ Oh! bow can I be fair and young—from old death’s realm am I! 
Oh! how can I be rose and white—so long since did I die!” 


Then passed the death-pale ladye thorough the open door, 

And siiding up the marble stair, stood on ber chamber floor. 
Half-scared, half-joyous, round about her sleepless children press, 
With gentle hand she washes ove, another’s hair doth tress, 
Breathes mother’s comfort unto these, aud to her blanche] breast 
Presses ber last-born little one, to lull him isto rest. 


Then bade she to her eldest child—who from the threshold stone 
Had followed, ia despite of fear, drawa by ber love alone— 

“ Go rouse thy father Dyriog, and charge him quickly come :” 
And he stood within the chamber, with dread and awe etrack dumb. 
Thea cried with angry warning voice, the spectre of his bride, 

With her trembling children rouod her, aod crouching at her side: 


“ Before I left this treacherous world, I left good bread and beer, 
For these our tender little ones—nov starving without cheer— 
Soft cushions blue to rest upon, bright tapers burning round, 
Bat now, all in the dark they lie, on straw upon the ground. 
Beware! beware! for should it fare that I need come once more, 
For ycur thrice guilty father’s soul—God’s vengeance is in store. 


“ Bat now the red cock calleth me back to my grave so cold ; 

But now the black cock calls, aud lo! the gates of heaven uafold ; 

And now the white cock calls, and I, no longer must withhold.” 

And ever since that night of fear, wheu startied in bis lair, 

With angry bark the watchful hound bays on the sleeping air, 

Both Dyriog and his princess haste to spread the board with fare. 

And ever since that night of dread, when how!s the sea:éd hound, 

Lest on their gaze the spectre come from the lone burial ground, 

King Dyring and the princess both, in panic hide their head, 

Good Lord, give rest to that poor soul, and all the Christiaa dead! 
G. Gotpie. 
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HOW THE DUEL BEGAN, AND HOW IT ENDED. 
From the Russian of Pouschkin. 


Our regiment was quartered in a small and miserably relired place. 
There was no society, no enjoyment, no cpen house; we were left to 
our own resources ; nothing remained but to collect together at each 
other’s lodgings, where, except oar aviforms, there was nothing to be 
geen. 

There was only one person that joined us who did not belong to the 
army. He was a man of about thirty-five years, an age which, we felt, 
fully jastified us in considering bim an old man. His years and experi- 
ence induced us to look on him witb no little deferenee ; while his or- 
dinary moroeeness, austere manner, and bitter sarcasm, worked a pow- 
erfal influence on our young minds. A certain mystery, too, was mixed 
tp with his fate ; he appeared to be a Russian, but had a foreign name. At 
ove time, he bad served in a regiment of huseare, but it was evident that 
he did not regard his term of service, or some circumstances connected 
with it, with any degree of satisfaction. No one knew the reasons which 
had induced him to give up his commission, and settle in sach a mite- 
table place as this which he had chosen. Bere he lived, at the same 
time, wretchedly and prodigally ; he always went on foot, clad in an 
old worn-out overcoat, yet kept an open table for all the officers of our 
regiment. I: is true, bis dinners consisted only of two or three dishes 
cooked by an old discharged soldier ; but champagne flowed like water. 


No one knew bis circumstances, or the source of his income, nor did any | 


of us ever venture to question him on the subject. 
ofa number of volumes, mostly on military subjects, and novels. He 
willingly lent them, and never expressed any wish to have them re- 
turned. His chief amuremeant consisted in exercising with pistols, and 
the wails of bis house bore sufficient evidence of his partiality for this 


exercise, for they were completely covered with the marks of ballets. | 


The skill to which he bad attained in this his favourite occupation was 
incredible, and if he bad offered to shoot an apple from the cap of any 
of us, none would breve shrunk from exposiag h's head to his unerring 
aim. 

Our conversation often fell on duelling. Silvio (for that was bis name) 
never joined with us on these occasions. To the question, if ever it had 
fallen to his lot to be engaged in one, be would simply answer that it 
bad ; bot with that he ended: be never entered iato any details, and it 
was evident that the subject was disagreeable to him. We supposed 








* Transiator’s Note.—I am afraid “ beer ” may ‘be considered “ low ” and 
unpoetical by some of my readers, but “ pain et bicre” are “in the bond,” and 
so I stand by them. 


| that there were on his miad appleasant recollections of some victim of | Imagine to yourself a man in the flowe: 


| gap. While playing, Silvio always preserved the most strict silence ; | me to desperation. 





officer who had lately joined the regiment. 


| 





| 





| 


His library consisted | ornamented with a tassel made of go.d fringe, acd trimmed with galloon. 


| preceding evening. Three days passed by, and the lieutenant was still 








r of youth, intelligent, possessing 
o gaiety, courage the most daring, 
and riches of which he himself did not know the 
ou may form some idea of the feelings with which I re- 


his deadly ekill. With regard to his courage, it never entered into oug | a most handsome exterior, unbounded 
heads to suspect him of anything approaching to timidity. There = | a high-sounding name, 
some people whose appearance alone forbids our entertaining such sup- | oan and i 
iene, ed a rival who possessed such preponderin 

. It happened that ten of our officers one day dined with Silvio ; we |long before I we ny to feel that or fonsich eomenee Ee ap 
drank very deeply, as usual, and afier dinner used all our endeavours to | delusion ; my popularity began to decline. Influenced by the high opi- 
induce the host to play a game at bank. For along while he refused, | nion entertained of me, the new arrival at firet sought to culti- 
for he very seldom played ; at length he gave way to our entreaties, | vate my acquaintance; but as I received him coldly, be had, without 
and produced the cards ; he then strewed on the table fifty ducats, and | auy apparent regret, left me to myself. I thoroughly hated him ; his 
sat down to throw. We arranged ourselves around him, and play be- | success in the regiment, and especially in the society of the ladies, drove 


I endeavoured to ficd a quarrel with him. I wrote 
; to these he replied with epigrams which always appeared to 
me more uvexpected and much sharper than my own, and which were 
certainly iocomparably livelier. He jeated: I retorted with aa irritation 
which I could not control. 
“At last, we both happened to be at a'ball given by a Polish gentle- 
man. Here I saw him the centre of attraction of the whole of the ladies, 
and, above all, I saw the bostess assiduous in ber attentions towards 
| him; all seemed to render him homage ; all attention seemed directed to 
him alone, A comparison of my present position with what it had been 
not long ago was t. M lution was taken; and meeting 
with him afterwards in a side-room, I whispered into his ear some medi- 





he never engaged in any disputes or explanations. We kaoew bis pecu- | epigrams 
liarities, and therefore never disturbed him in any of his arrangements. 
On this occasion, it happened that among our numbers was a young 
While playing he bad un- 
wittingly made a false calculation ; Silvio took the chalk and squared 
the account according to his own reckoning. The officer, thinking he 
had made a mistake, endeavoured to explain it to him. Silvio disre- 
garding the interruption, continued to throw. The officer, losing his 
patience, took the chalk, and altered Silvio’s account, thinking it to be 
an intentional miscalculation. Silvio evidently did not approve of the 
conduct of = oe and aponiey replaced the ¥ ginal sears. va 
The officer, heated with wine, excited with the game, and provoked by | tated insult. He flew into a rage, and struck me a blow in th : 
the laughter of his companions, considered himself violent! foealted, drew our swords; then followed & scene of pot a bn t the ladies 
and in the height of passion, seized a brass candlestick which was near | fainted, the gentlemen separated us, and we hastened that very night to 
him, and hear Eh ag paggh mye maseconed in cocaping me dan- | mj Ne = snye, eeaeers manner. 
gerous missile. Silviorose up, his countenance grew pale w rage, “It was at daybreak tha arrived at the appointed t 
-“ hcaty ore, ware said: “ Sir, oblige me by leaving this place, | three seconds. With the utmost impatience, I Raed Ppa 
and thank God that this has occurred in my own house.”’ of my opponent. The sun had risen, and it was alread tti t 
. The officer departed, but not before he had couse’ the host on | when I saw him in the distance. He was coming on foot, ae hw! 
e was ready at any time to answer for the affront he had given. @ | by one assistant. We bastened to meet him, and as we a 
did not doubt the senenenanees of on an affair, and yd wo" saw thet his cap, which he held io his hand, was filled with Sete the 
upon our compinion asadead man. The play continued for a short | seconds measured twelve paces. It was my place to fire first; bat I 
time ; bat, feeling that, after what bad passed, Silvio could not be in | 80 rope with the desire of revenge, that I felt there was no depandunee 
much humour for play, we dispersed, each one to bis quarters, where we | on the accuracy of my aim ; so in order to gain time enough to cool my 
occupied ourselves ia reflecting on the events of the evening, and on the | fevered brain, I proposed that be should take the first shot; to this he 
changes that would ensue from a vacancy. The next morning, at the would not agree ; we were therefore obliged to cast lots. He, the ever- 
manége, we were already speculating on the probability of our comrade’s | fortunate, drew the lucky number. We resumed our places; be took 
reeeny = recy inne copeared omens 68.4 we Ouse all aa © ~ ae — the a hangs - hn 2 It was now my 
snow by what lucky stroke of fortune he escaped. To our questions | taro: bis life was at last in my bands. loated over my victim with 
he answered that he had pot, as yet, received any communication from a fiendish delight, and eagerly looked at im, enlenveuslag to catch if 
Silvio, This very much astonished us. We went to him soon after, and | only a shadow of agitation ; but there he stood, etoically indifferent, 
found bim in the yard, sending ball after ball into a card which he bad | helping himself to the ripe cherries which he bad brought with him, and 
nailed to the great doors at the entrance of the yard. He received us in | spitting the stones from his mouth with such force that several of them 
bis osual manner, but did not mention a word of the occurrence of the | reached the place where I was standing. 
“His equanimity perplexed aod enraged me. Of what use is it, 
alive. We asked one another with astouisbment: Is it possible that | thought I, to try to punish a man who Seon care a pin whether he is 
ppl pes - fight? a pong = gel he contented himself with | dead or alive? I reflected a moment, and lowering my pistol, said: 
a slight explanation, and made friends, ‘It appears that you are very unconcerned about death just now ; - 
The termination of this quarrel produced an immense effect on our haps you would like to take breakfast first ; if so, I have net the slightest 
young minds. The want of courage is excused by young people less than | wish to disturb you.’ 
the lack of any other of those qualities which excite their admiration ; “* You do not disturb me in the least,’ said he. ‘ Fire, if you please ; 
for courage they consider the most wortby of human virtues, and evena | and if you do not wish to fire now you can reserve it for avy fatare oc- 
[ne ape ~ = apueeg! — powers, by os A Fass |casion, I shall bold myself at any time at your service,’ 
sede tn | jag muppett on on ladiniaen! os tadidwenss tlle so eay appeoann ook 
For my own part, I could no longer approach him with the same feel- | with that the duel ended. 
ings of confidence and pleasure with which I bad hitherto doae. Na-| ‘I left the service, and then found my way to this place. From the 
turally of a romantic disposition, I, at first, felt an irresistible inclination time I came here, not a day bus passed in which I have not thought of 
towards this man, whose life was such a riddle, and whom I believed to be | vengeance ; and now my hour is come.” 














the hero of some secret and tragical tale, He liked me, at least] thought) Si\vio took from bis pocket the letter which he had received in the 
80, for I aloae was free from the attacks of his never failing sarcasm, and morning, and gave it to me toread. Some one—it appeared to be an 
he often conversed with me on various subjects with great freedom and jageat of his—had written from Moscow to inform him that a cerlain 
extraordinary gaiety. But after that unfortunate evening, the idea that | person whom he knew was soon about to marry a young and beaatiful 
his honour had been compromised, and that be had taken no steps to re- fady. 

trieve it, I could not shake off, and it prevented me from behaving to- 
wards him as I bad formerly done. Silvio was too keen and experienced 
not to observe the change in my behaviour, snd also to guess the cause 
of it; and it evidently vexed and pained him. 

The iubabitants of the capital and of other great cities have no idea of 
the many trifling circumstances which produce an incredible influence on 
the miods of those far removed from the more civilised world, as, for in- 
stance, the anxiety and excitement attendant on post days. On Tues- 
days and Fridays, our office was filled with officers, some eupentiog let- 
ters, soe money, others newspapers, The fortunate pient of a 
packet of these last generally opened it on the spot, and communicated 
the principal news to an eager audience. The o at such times pre- 
sented a picture of the most enlivening and exciting character. Silvio 
was generally found amoug us, for he received his letters through our re- | bade adieu once more, and be was soon far away on bis long journey. 
gan. One day he received & packet ; with the greatest impatience | A few years had passed away, wheu domestic circumstances compelled 

tore it open ; bis eyes beamed with delight as he began to run over its | me to settle in a miserable country residence in the district of Dolo- 
contents. All the officers, being engaged in devouring the contents of | va. Thia kind of life was not at all suited to my tastes; and while ini- 
their respective letters, did not observe the tafluence which Silvio’s corves- | tiating myself in my new duties, [ cast many a lingering thought on my 
pondence had produced on him, It was not long before he drew our at- | former boisterous and careless life ; but the most difficult task of all was 
tention by suddenly exclaiming : “ Sirs, circumstances have rendered my | to accustom myself to spend the long wiater evenings in complete soli- 
speedy departure neceseary. I set off to-night ; consequently, I hope | tude. I generally managed, in some way or other, to employ myself un- 
you will uot refuse to dine with me for the last time. I shall expect you | til my dinver-hour. I chatted with the old people who lived near me ; 
without fail,” said he, turning to me. With these words, he hastily re- | I rode about, inspecting new works which had been set on foot; but, 
tired, and we, having all agreed to meet at his bouse, returned to our | with the daylight, these resources failed me; nothing remained for me 
several daties, bat to sit idle for the remainder of the evening. A small number 

I arrived at Silvio’s at the appointed hour, and found almost the whole | of books, which I found in a cupboard and in the storehouse, I read so 
regiment assembled. He bad already packed up all his valuables ; there | many times, that at last I knew them pretty well by heart. When there 
remained scarcely anything bat the bare perforated walls. We sat dowa | sources of intellectual enjoyment were exhausted, I had recouree to the 
to the table. The bost was ia extraordinary spirits, and bis good ba- | services of my housekeeper, who related to me all the tales she could re- 
mour soon exiended itself to all his guests. The corks were fying con- | member. Although well stocked, she could not last for ever ; when she 
tiowally, the glasses were frothing and hissing incersanily. We drank | did fail, my weariness acd vexation became so ineupportabdle, that I re- 
to his success times out of number, and showered over him our g00d | solved to drown my cares in the less innocent bottle. This only in- 
wishes. - creased my wretchedoess, by adding to it the weight of bodily suffering. 

It was late in the evening when we rose from the table. When Silvio | f confess, also, that I was afraid of becoming a habitual drunkard, of 
bad taken leave of all, and we were preparing to depart, he took me by | which I saw many deplorable specimens in our district. 
the band and led me aside, and said quietly : “ 1 wieh to speak to you.” | About three miles from me was a fine estate belonging to the Countess 

The guests left, and we remained alone. We sat opposite each other, | B—— ; bat the beautifal mansion on it was ocoupied only by a steward. 
and for a long time smoked our pipes in silence, Silvio was much em-| The countess bad only visited it on one occasion, and that was with her 
barrassed ; already all traces of his convulsive merriment had disap- | husband, directly after their marriage, and then had only remained a 
peared. A deadly paleness, glistening eyes, aud the thick clouds of | month. However, in the second spring after I bad taken up my residence 
smoke issuing from his mouth, gave bim the appearance of a perfect | in my solitary abode, a report became current that the {countess with her 
fiend. At last Silvio interrupted the silence. “Perhaps,” be said, “ we | husband intended to pass the summer toere; and in the beginning of 
shall never see each other again. Before we separated, 1 wished to un-/| June, the report was verified by their appearance. 
burden myself on a subject of which the particulars are well known to| The arrival of a rich neighboar is an epoch of great importance to peo- 
you. You have vo doubt observed that I care very little for the opinion | ple who live in the country. Itis the talk of the neighbourhood for some 
of others ; but you I love and respect, and it would be very painful to | months beforehand, and it farnishes the priscipal topic of conversation 
me to leave on your miod any wrovug impressions as to my conduct on | for at Jeast three years after. I longed with the greatest impatience to 
the occasion, to the particulars of which I bave just referred.” see them, and, on the first Sunday after their arrival, I set out immedi- 

Hie stopped, and began to fill bis pipe, which had gone out. Mean- | ately after dinner, to pay my best respects to their excellencies, as their 
while, I sat perfectly silent, with my eyes cast on the ground, nearest neighbour and most obedient servant. 

“It seemed strange,” he continued, “ that I did not demand satisfac-| The servant showed me to the count’s cabinet, and went to announce 
tion from that drunken, insolent lieutenant, Bedolf. You agree that, my arrival. The immense cabinet was fitted up most sumptuously ; 
having by right the choice of weapons, his life was in my hands, while I | around the walls stood cupboards filled with booke, and on each cup- 
was comparatively free from danger. I could ascribe my moderation to | hoard was a bronze bust ; on the marble mantel-piece was a splendid 
generosity, but I do not wish to deceive you. If I could have punished | mirror; the floor was covered with green cloth, and on the cloth were 
him without exposing myself to the slightest injury, 1 would not, on any | placed several small rich carpets. Living as I had for co jong a time in 
consideration, have allowed the matter to paes by so easily.” such an insignificant dwelliog, I was quite unprepared for such a sudden 

I looked at Silvio with astonishment. Such a confession utterly con- change. I began to feel very ill at ease, and awaited the appearance of 
founded me. He continued: ‘‘I really mean what Ihave said. Judeed, | the count wiih just as mach diffidence as a couatry solicitor would the 
I should not be justified in exposing my life to avy danger, for, six years | arrival of a great man of state, The door opened, and the count, a fine, 
ago, I received an insult, and my enemy is still alive.” handsome man of sbout thirty-two years of age, entered. He approac 

My curiosity was excited to the utmost. ‘Then you did not fight with | me with a look full of candour and affability. I began to take courage, 
him?” inquired I. ‘ Circumstances must have prevented you?” and was begioning to recommend myself, when the count interrupted 

“I did fight with him ; and here is something which will bear witness | me, and prevented any further apologies. We satdown, and I found his 


“ You guess,” eaid Silvio, “ who that cerfain person is who is about to 
marry. I am going to Moscow ; and we ehall see whether he will re- 
gard death with such indifference, oa the eve of his wedding day, as he 
did on a former occasion, when feasting on those cherries.” 

With these words, Silvio rose, flung bis cap on the floor, and began to 
pace the room backwards and forwards like a tiger in his cage. 
Daring the time he had beeo speaking, I sat quile motionless, while 
strange and conflicting emotions violently agitaved me. 

The servant entered, and anuounced that the horees were ready. Silvio 
very warmly pressed my hand, acd we took leave of one another very 
affectionately. He jumped into the élega—a small wagon without 
epringe—io which were deposited two boxes, one containing his whole 
collection of pistols, and the other all bis movable property. We 








of the affair,” he answered. conversation so free and perfectly unconstrained, that in a short time I 

Silvio roze, opened a small box, and took from it a red cap. conquered my uneasiness, and had jast recovered my ordinary self-posses- 
sion, when, the countees entered, and all my embarrassment retarned 
with renewed force. The count perceived the state of my feelings, and in 
order to give me time to recover myeelf, began to speak to his wife, thus 
treating me as though be wished to lay aside all ceremony, and regard 
me as a respected neighbour. In the meantime, I moved about here and 
there, examining the books and pictures. I am no connoisseur of pic- 
turcs, but one attracted my attention ; it represented a scene in Switzer- 
land. I was not strack with the beaaty of the scene, or with the skill of 
the painter, but my attention was riveted by seeing the marks of two 
balis which had been shot through it, the mark of one ball very nearly 
corresponding with the mark of the otuer. * This is a good shot,” said 
I, tarning to the count, 

“Yes,” be auswered, “ that ie a celebrated shot. 
well ?” : 

“ Pretty well,” I answered, delighted that the conversation bad fallen 
on a subjrct with which I felt perfectly at home. “ At thirty paces 
from a card, I will not miss, provided | have @ trustworthy weapon.” 

“ Really ?”’ said the countess, with a look of great attention. “ And 


It was 


| He put it oa, and I observed that it had been shot through at about aa 
| inch aod a half from the forehead. 
| “ You know,” he said, “ that I served in the —— Hussars; you know 
| also my character. In whatever society I have ever been thrown, I have 
| always been the raling genius. From my youth up, it has been my pre- 
| vailing passion to be pre-eminent. In my younger days, extravagance 
| of conduct was in vogue; irregularity and wildoess of behaviour was the 
|day; and in this 1 was second to none in tbe army. We boasted of 
drunkenness. I drank deeper than Bacchus himself. Duels were con- 
stantly taking place in our regiment, and on every occasion I acted 
either as second or principal. My companions idolised me, and although 
| my proceedings were not openly countenanced by the commanders, I 
| was looked on as a necessary evil. 
| “] was revelling, with a feeling of undisputed security, in the enjoy- 


Do you shoot 


| ment of my acquired reputation, when a young man of very rich and 
in the regiment. Never 
ant prodigy of fortuce. 





celebrated family was appointed to a ee | 
| before or since have I met with such a brilli 
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you,” said she, turning to the count, “ could not you shoot with equal ac- 
curacy at thirty paces?” ; 

“Some day we will try,” he replied. ‘“ Longer ago, I did not 
shoot badly ; but four years have passed since 1 took a pistol in my 
hand.” 

“ Oh, if that be the case,” I observed, “I will lay your excellency a 
wager that you will not bit a card even at twenty paces, for the pistol 
requires daily practice. This I know from experience, for I was reckoned | 
one of the best shots in our regiment, and on one occasion I bad cot fired | 
for a whole month, as my pistols were undergoing repair. What do you 
think was the consequence? The first time I tried, { missed a bottle at 
twenty-five peces, four times ranaing. No, your excellency, to attain to 

rfection in the use of the pistol, one must not neglect to practise. The 

t shot whom it bas ever been my lot to meet, practised every day at 
least three times before dinner. His practice seemed as natural to him 
as the glase of wodky which he drank to sharpen bis appetite.” — } 

The count and countess were pleased that I bad at last got into a ha-| 
mour for talking. 

“ And at what did be fire?” inquired the count. 

“] will tell your excellency. Whenever he happened to see a fly on 
the wall—yonu laugh, countess, but I can assure you it is trae—whenever 
he saw a fly on ibe wuil, he called out: ‘Couzca, my pistol!’ Cougca 
always brought bim a loaded ooe. He took his aim—bang! and the re- 
mains of the fly found a resting place in the wall.” 

“ That is extraordinary,” said the count. “Aad what was the name 
of this prodigy.”’ 

* Silvio, your excellency.” ; 

“Silvio!” shrieked the count, jumping out of his seat. “Is it possible 
that you koow Silvio?” 

“ And bow should [ not know bim, your excellency? We were all on 
terms of intimacy with bim : in our regiment he was treated as a brother- 
officer, but fur five years I have had no intelligence of bim. From your 
manner, | suppose your excellency also knows bim ?”’ : 

“1 know him very well. Did he never mention to you anything of a 
very stranze (@.arrence !”’ 

“ Do you refer to an insult he received from some bair-brained young 





officer ?” 

“Ido. But did he mention to you the name of that hair-brained 
individaal ?” 

“ He did not, your excellency. Ob!” I continued, as the truth began 
to dawn upon me, “ pray excuse me—— I had not the elightest idea—— 


Is it possible that you are the person ?” 

“1 am the very person,” eaid the count, with a look of great embarrass- 
ment ; “ and that picture, which bas excited your curiosity, bears witness 
to our last meeting.” 

“O my dear,” interrupted the counters,”’ do not on any account enter | 
into the details of the affair. It would be very dreadful for me to be 
obliged to listen to the particulars of that distressing event,” 

“Tt cannot be helped,” replied the count. “I sball relate the whole | 

| 
| 
| 








occurrence : be knows how | offended his friend ; now let him know how} 
he revenged bimself.”’ 

The count drew his chair towards me, and with the most excited curio- 
sity I beard the following account : 

“ About five years ago, I married. The honeymoon I spent here, on 
this estate. In this house I have passed some of the bappiest moments | 
of my life ; but it bas been aleo the scene of an event of the most paia 
ful remembrance. One evening, we went for a ride on horseback ; the | 
horse on which my wife rode became restive, and she, beiog alarmed, 
gave me the reios, and having dismounted walked home alone. Ona 
reaching the yard, I saw a travelliug telega. My servant informed me | 
that there wasa man ia my cabinet who wished to see me ; he refused 
to give his name, saying simply that he bad some business of importance | 
to transact with me. I hastened to the room, and saw in the gloomy | 
_ & man covered with dust, whose outward appearance gave evident | 
tokens of carelessness and neglect. He stood here, by the chimoey- | 
piece. I went upto him, and endeavoured to recognise him. ‘You do! 
not know me, count?’ said he with a trembling voice. At the souod of 
his voice, which I well remembered, I was strock motionless, and my 
bair seemed to stand on end. With an effort, I exclaimed, ‘ Silvio!’ 
‘Tam Silvio,’ he replied. ‘I am come to settle an account which has 
long been etandiog between us. Are you ready?’ I meesured twelve 
paces, placed myself at that corner, and begged bim to fire quickly, be- | 
fore my wife returned. He lingered, and, after some hesitation, asked | 
me fora light. I procured bim a candle, and shut the doors again, after | 
ordering that no one should distarb us. I once more begged bim to fire. | 
He took out his pistol, and aimed it. I counted the seconds—I thought | 
of her—O the terrible agony of those moments! Silvio dropped his | 
hand. ‘1 am sorry,’ he said, ‘ that my pistol is not loaded with cherry 
stones ; you will find this bullet very hard. But it appears to me that 
this is not a duel, but a mere assassination. Where is your pistol? I 
am not accustomed to fight an opponent whois unarmed. Let us begio 
from the beginning ; we will cast lote for the firet shot.’ I was giddy 
with excitement, and at first refased ; but dreading to prolong the har- 
rowing scene, I at last loaded another pistol, tore off two bits of paper, 
and threw them into bis cap, which I remembered having shot through 
on @ previous oocasion. Oa drawing, I found that I bad again the first 
number. ‘ You are still as lacky as ever, count,’ observed Silvio with 
emile, which I shall never furget. My excitement was so great, that 
I know not bow I didit, but I fired, and hit that picture.’ The count 
pointed to the picture ia question, his face burning with the excitement 
caused by the recital of this most momentous circumstance. The 
countess was paler than the white handkerchief which she was holding ia 
her hand, and I cou'd not refrain from giving vent to my feelings of 
astonishment. | 

“I fired,” continued the count, “ and, thank God, I missed. Silvio! 
was taking bis aim, when, on a sudden, the dor opened, my wile rashed 
in, and with a sbriek fell on my neck. With her presence, all my former 
courage returned. ‘ My dear,’ I said, ‘do you not see that we are only 
jesting. Why are you so alarmed? Go, drink a little water; calm 
yourself, anid return, and then I will introduce you to this gentle- 
man, who is an oid friend and companion of mine.’ My wile scarcely 
credited all this, and tarning to Silvio, whose stern and rigid counte- 
mance was not calculated to prodaee a very favourable impression, she 
said: ‘ Teli me, is it really true that you are only joking?’ ‘He al- 
ways jokes, countess,’ answered Silvio. ‘On one occasion, he gave me 
a blow on the cheek—a joke; in another joke he sent a bullet through 
this cap which I wear; and in ajoke he has just now fired at me ani 
missed ; now it is my turn to joke.’ With this, he was about to take bis 
aim, when my wife threw berself at bis feet. ‘ Rise, Masha ; disgraceful, 
diegraceful!’ I roared, in the madoess of my rage. ‘And yon, rir, 
cease your trifling with the feelings of this afflicted and terrified woman 
Will you fire or not?’ ‘I will not,’ answered Silvio. ‘Iam satisfied ; 
for now I bave seen your agitation, your dreal of my presence, and your 
lack of courage. This is enough.’ With that he turned, and was going 
out ; but stopping in the doorway, he cast bis eye on the picture through 
which I bad shot, and almost without taking ao alm, he put a bullet 
through the same hole I had made just before. He immediately disap- | 
peared. My wife lay in a swoon ; the people of the house were filled | 
with horror, and none dared to interrupt his retreat. He went out on the 
steps, called for his driver, and wae oa his journey before I had suc- 
ceeded in recovering my senses,”’ 

Thus I beard the end of a etory, the beginning of which had so moved 
me on a former oceasion. With the hero I never met afterwards; bat I | 
have heard that, during the rebellion of Alexander Ipsilanti, he re-en- | 
tered the army, held the command of a detachment, and was killed io a | 
battle near Scoolani. 


—< 
UNDER WATER. 


There is one incident in my life which never recurs to my memory 
without causing a cold shudder to run through my whole body. It took | 
place at a time when | contemplated entering the cbureb, though I had 
even thea begun to have doubts whether my vocation tended that way ; 


One day, as I was wandering along the top of the cliff, stopping every 
pow and then to look down its precipitous sides at the smooth sea which 
alternately swelled against and retreated from it, I came upon a coast- 
guardsman whom I bad not met before. He touched his hat, as they al- 
ways do at these out of-the-way sta‘ioas, with the hope of getting a few 
minutes’ conversation, to relieve the monotony of their existence, and [ 
did wy best to gratify him. “You cannot bave beea long in this part, 
for 1do not remember your face, and I think I have never passed any 
man of your force without looking at him siace I have been down here.”’ 

“O yes, cir; [I have been here a long time, and have often seen you 
through my glace, when you bave been down on the beach to bathe ; bat 
my beat ended where you see the cliff projects yonder so far out into the 
sea, and you never came up there.”’ 

“That is trae. It is rather out of the way, and is difficult to get at ; 
yet | have several times thought of going there, on account of the fice 
view which one must get from it.” 

“ The finest view along the whole coast ia fair weather ; bat when it 
is blowiog a gale, you wast look out, if you don’t want to be blown over. 
Many a time | have lain there and seen a veesel driven in, foot by foot, 
in spite of all that those on board could do.” 

“IT suppose, on a coast like this, the crew of a vessel driven in by a 
gale are always drowned f”’ 

“ Almost always. Now and then, it strikes the cliff on the top of a 
very bigh wave, and one or two of the crew get pitched up on a rugged 
part of the rock, where they contrive to bold on till the gale abates, and 
a boat is able to get round and take them off; but that rarely happens.” 

“ Hes any vessel of large toonage been wrecked here since you have 
been on this station?” 

“ Well, there was a brig of I should say about three hundreds tons 
went down in that cove away yoader about four moaths ago. Take the 
glase, sir, and you will see a part of the cliff which points towards you 
like the bowsprit of a vessel. It lies just beneath that ; aod on a quiet 
day like this is, you can eee it full twenty feet below the water when the 
tide is out.” 

“1 see the spot you mean. Does your beat extend so far in that direc- 
tion?” 

“ A good deal further than that; for since she was wrecked, I have 
been moved round here, to be nearer help, in case of being attacked by 
some who have sworn to do me a miechief if ever they have a good op- 
portanity.” 

“What for? What bad her wreck to do with you!” 

* Why, I made a report as to the way in which I believe it was brought 
about. Botif you would like to walk over and look at ber, I will tell 
you how it was as we go along.” 

I accepted his offer, and he went on: “It was about asdark a night as 
ever I saw, the night she was wrecked. I waslyiog right out at the end 
of that blaff | showed you; I was sweeping the coast with my glass ia 
search of lighte, when at once I caught sight of one, rising and fall 
ing, as though it was hoisted at the mast-bead of a vessel. At first, I 
thought it really was a vessel, although I kaew if it was it must be quite 
close to the cliff ; but after watching it a bit with my glaes, I found it 
never changed its place in the field, but kept always in the same position ; 


| then I knew it mast be on land, and I jadged it to be a signal to a smug- 


gler out at sea. If you were on that bluff now, you would be able to see 
between two and three miles off a part of the cliff, where a few ehrubs 
and crooked slender ash-trees grow. As I felt pretty eure it must be 
there, I left the edge of the cliff, and started off at a good pace in that 
direction. Before 1 got there, [ met one of our men, who was waiting 
for me tocome up. We found the light was hoisted at the place I had 
supposed, and we got down the cliff as quietly as we could, so as, if pos- 
sivie, to avoid beiag heard or seen uatil we bad made out how many men 
we should have to deal with. To our surprise, though the light contia- 
nued to rise and fall, sometimes more and sometimes less, we could make 
out no sign ofa bhaman figure. We pointed our glasses at every dark 
object, aatil we had satiefied ourselves that, at the most, there could not 
be more than one or two men there; thea we took a firm grip of our 
sticks, and crept, as etraight as we coald, towards the light. I went first, 
because I kaew the ground better, aad it was lucky for both of us I did, 
for otherwise we should most likely have tumbied over the edge of the 
cliffinto the sea; in which case, with our heavy jackets on, we should 
have been drowned, for though the top is not more than ten or twelve 
feet above the water, it isso steep that itis impossible to climb up it. 


There was no man there. The lantern was tied to the top of oue of the | 


ash saplings, aod its weight nicely talaoced against the sping of the 
plant by putting stones in the bottom, so that it bent over the edge of 
the cliff, and rose and fell with every breath of air. I groped about till 
I got bold of the ash, and cut away the top of it, laniern and all, and 
gave it to my mate to carry to the station, where we agreed he should 
go to put them on the look-out, while I went back to my post on the blaff, 


where I should be most likely to see if anything bappened ln consequence | 


of the light being buaz out. 

“ You see, I know pretty well now that it was not pat there as a sig- 
nal to a smuggler, because in that case it would have been placed where 
it coulu not move, the effect of the motion being to give it the appear- 
ance of beiog buog from the mast of a vessel at sea ; but still, smugglers 
are so arvfal that it was impossible to be certain that it was pot a sigaal 
arrapged in (bis way to deceive us, and capable of being recognised by 
their mates at sea. What I believed, however, was, that it bad beeo pat 
there by some villains, with the hope of bringing a vessel against the 
rocks. You will understand that a sbip runniog along the ccast on a 


dark night, and seeing this light, would imagine that it was a versel be- | 


tween her and the coast, and the depth of water all along here being 
well known to the mariners, the officer would suppose, if he bad four or 
five hundred yards more offing, that he was quite rafe ; butif you notice 
the lie of the coast, you would see how easy it would be for a ship mis- 
led in this way, while steering a course which ought to be safe, to run 
right upon the rocks out there. Well, I have told you already that the 
night I am speaking of was pitch-dark, and if] had not been able to find 
my way to any part of my beat bliadfold, I should not bave found my 
way back there that night ; as it was, I was obliged to be very cau- 
tious ia my movements. I must have got pretty near the point when I 
stopped to turo my glase towards a light at sea. There could be no 
mistske about its being a vessel, for 1 coald make out portions of her 
rigging by the light she carried at ber mast, and also at her bows. Oa 
each a dark night, when it was quite impossible to make out the least 
sign of land, I could not tell whether she was holding a course which 
would take her safely past the point we are going toor not; but I feared 
not, and I bardly breathed while | watched her going steadily along. 
Saddenly I saw the light at her mast dashed backward, and could dis- 
tinguieb the sound of the breaking of timber; the light at the bows was 
extinguished, aod [ saw nothing more. This was just about the time of 
high-water. 

“ It wanted some time to daylight whea this took place, and several 
of our men were on the spot waiting to see what brppened ; but even 
when it came we could make out nothing, except an empty boat floating 
out to sea, and here and there a smaller object tossing about on the wa- 
ter, and going out with the ebb. We tried to hope that, afier all, the 
vessel had escaped with damage to her masts enly, and that her crew had 
managed to get up some kind of sail, so as to get way upon her; but 
while examining the wall of cliff with my glass, I caught sight of a piece 


| of rope dangling from tbat piece of rock [ showed you that looked likea 


ship’s bowsprit. 1 called the attention of the others to it, and some of 
us went to the statioa, and pulled round from there in a boat, and then, 
as the san was by that time quite up, we were able to make out a vessel 
standing on her keel, as though she was in dock waiting to have her bot- 
tom cleaned or repaired. She had come in on the top of high-water ; ber 
boweprit had most likely paesed jact under the projecting rock, which 
bad thea caught ber masts, and swept them from her deck, rigging and 


| all, at the same instant that ber bow struck against the jagged rock, so 


that she filled directly, and weat to the bottom. 

“ What ber name may bave been, where she was bound to, or where 
she came from, there was no means of knowing. Nothing, as we know 
of, bas ever been washed out of her, nor have any of the men about here 


it impossible, even with the glass, to see more than a few inches below 
the surface ; bat my companion told me that any day I felt disposed to 
go out to look at it, I might do so by calliag at the coast guard station, 
and sendiog io my name to the officer, who would be certaia to give me 
@ place in the boat if it were going out. A day or two afterwards, I had 
an opportunity ofdoing this. The officer was very ubligiog. and ordered 
the boat to be manned at once, he himself going ia it. The oars were 
taken into the boat as we lay over the sunken vessel, and I found no 
great difficulty in satisfying myself that the coastguardsman’s statement 
as to ber position was quite accurate. To all appearance, she had run 
straight against the rocks, her etern having been forced under water by 
the pressare of the rock against her mast; her fore-part had then been 
stove io ; then she had recoiled a few feet, and bad filled and gone down 
almost instantaneously in the deep water, finding a natural cradle among 
the rocky peaks at the bottom. That she had not sbifced her position, 
or beeu broken up, the officer attributed to her being so far beluw the 
surface of the sea as to be beyond the reach of the influence of the tides, 
and that nothiog short of an uausually violent gale would be sufficient 
to displace her. 

As I walked bomewards, an irresistible desire took possession of me 
to put my invention to the test. It was almost impossible that a 
more favourable opportunity could occur for doiog so, and if I hesitated 
it was only from a morbid dread of the ridicule which would fall upon 
me ia the event of a feilure. Once a day, either moraing or evening, I 
went to the spot to bathe, having discovered that a platform on the op- 
posite side of the projection on which the submerged vessel lay could 
be reached with perfect safety by cautiously descending the cliff. This 
platform was afew feet above the level of the sea, and very effectually 
screened from the eyes of the coastguard. It became an everyday amuse- 
ment with me to swim round the point and dive down to the deck of the 
vessel, until I had become so familiarised with its appearance, that it 
seemed to me it would be perfectly easy to ascend the hatchway and 
make my escape, in the event of an accident to the apparatus. The more 
frequently I descended to the deck of the vessel, the more eager became 
my desire to penetrate to her interior, and learn something respecting 
her. Eventually, I determined on making the attempt, and running the 
risk of being seen, aad I only waited for a favourable opportanity to do 
80. 

The apparatus I had prepared was so simple that a clear idea may be 
given of it in half a dozen lines, It consisted of a cap or head-piece of 
stout india-rabber, the upper part of which was thicker than the lower, 
aad fitted preity closely round the forehead. In the fore-part were fitted 
two large eye-pieces of fine, strong glass, and below these the tube 
through iato the month, the air being in this way drawn directly from the 
atmosphere, exhaled from the lungs through the nostrils, and forced out 
into the water through twosbort thin tubes, which were readily distended 
by the pressure of the breath, and closed of themselves wheo the expira- 
tion was completed, without admitting a particle of water. To keep 




















the whole thing in its place, and prevent it from being dragged off, a 
| strap was carried over the top, each end of which was attached to ano- 
| ther strap which ran down the helmet, and fastened beneath the armpit. 

| The tube I made use of on the occasion of my descent into the bark 

| which I am about to describe, was a little over forty feet in length, having, 
about twelve inches from the upper extremity, a bulbous-shaped expaa- 
sion, which floated on the surface of the water ; the twelve ioches of 

| tabe projecting upwards from the ball being quite suffictent, as I consi- 
dered, to prevent the chance entrance of any epray into the tube. 

The greatest difficulty was to make the lamp bern ander water. I 
| could see my way clearly enough to the construction of the thing, but 
| it involved appeodages which would have been very inconvenient for 
| my purpose. In this dilemma,§I had recourse to a friead who has since 
| made a reputation as a chemist, and from him I received certain sub- 

stances, with directions to mix them in a strong stoppered bottle, imme- 
diately previous to ure. 
| Thus prepared, I packed the things ia a small bag, and started one 
Saturday morning for my usual bathing-place. Arrived ou wy platform, 
| it took me but a few minutes to prepare myself for the desceat. At the 
last moment, I mixed the chemicals according to my instructions, care- 
| fally tied down the stopper ; aad on letting it sink below the sarface, I 
bad the satisfaction of seeing that it emitted a strong phosphorescent 
light. Idrew on the head-pieces, buckled the etraps under my arms, 
and thrusting my left arm through the coils of tubiag, ased the other to 
swim round the projecting rock. Here I released my arm, and plunged 
straight down to the deck of the vessel by a mode of propulsion familiar 
to swimmers. I laid hold of the stump of the mast, and sat quietly on 
the deck for three or four minutes, with the view of testing the efficiency 
of my apparatus before deeceading the batchway. I found it to answer 
| admirably ; the great thing to guard against being the expiration of the 
air from the lungs into the tube, instead of expelling it through the nos- 
trils ; but I had so completely accustomed myself to the requisite mode 
of breathing that I had not thought it worth while to adopt a mechani- 
cal appliance to reader this impossible, as I might have done. Finding 
that all was satisfactory, | crawled along the deck to the cabin stairs, 
and forced my way down. Here I had to move with extreme caction, for 
things were floatieg about which, though not heavy enough to do me 
harm, migbt bave entangled themselves in my tabe. In the first-cabin, 
the skylight bad been forced off by the pressure of the air, or what is 
more likely, had been taken away the better to provide for the ventila- 
tion of the cabins. On the table there still lay a thick volame, which, on 
ovening, I found to be aa old quarto edition of Aason’s Voyage Round the 
World, bound up with a German version of Kempfer’s Japan. A couple of 
tumblers were lying oo their sides against the raised edge of the table, in 
the middle of which stood a heavy metal inkstand. A round piece of 
| wood, hooped round, hang from the roof of the cabin, and two decan- 
| ters, partiy filled, retained the position upon it in which they had been 
placed by hands so soon afterwards rendered incapable of changing it. 
| There were two sleeping-places on the left of the entranos to the 
cabin, both of which were empty ; and on the opposite side there were 
| two others, in one ‘of which was the body of a little boy, and in the 
lower one, the body of a little girl. Her face was bleached by immer- 
sion, or bad been in her lifetime of a white waxy appearance, aod her 
hair was long and worn in plaite. She lay partly with her face on her 
pillow, and one little arm hung over the side of the berth, and waved 
geatly up and down as | approached, owing to the motion communicated 
to the water by my presence in the cabio. The same movement caused 
a sheet of paper to float out of her berth, and this I secured and passed 
under a strap I had backled rouad my waist, chiefly to carry a knife. 
Not seeing any drawers, or any place in which papers could be kept in 
| this} cabiu, I passed into the next. Iam not ashamed to ackoowledge 
that the bodies of the two children I had seen in the other cabin had a 
good deal uonerved me, though [ had made up my miad, before coming 
down, that I should bave to encounter some euch objects ; but the sight 
| that met me now was far more paiaful, and bad time to impress its bor- 
| rors upon me by reason of the slowness with which I was able to realize 
| them ia consequence of the weakness of the light I carried. A low bed- 
stead projected across the open entrance, and I felt relieved whea I 
moved my light over it to flad that the bed appeared empty ; but on 
| edging my way up to the side I felt a naked foot thrust between my 
| legs, and I had to make a violent effort to prevent my feelings from 
| overcoming my reason. Beside the bed there lay the bodies of a man 
| and womaa, probably the captaia and hia wife. The man lay on the 
| floor, and the woman with her head against the side of the cabin, her 
| legs oa the pillow, and her arms cliogiog round her husband’s neck. 
From their position I imagine the captain was ia the act of getting out 
of bed oa feeling the shock ; and at the same instant, as the water came 
rusbiog into the cabin, his wife clasped him round the neck, and both 
| Were forced down by the rush of water, and drowned. I was obliged to 
move the woman’s body slightly to see what the captain’s face was like. 
| He looked composed, and I might bave eapposed he was asleep bat for the 
uooaturally white appearance of his flesh (an appearance, by the way, 
| which might have beea partly owing to the nature of the light by which 
\I regarded bim). He was a fair-baired man with a yellowish beard, 
which he wore long, and I perceived that some of the front teeth were 


bat as it was desirable in any case that I should take my degree of M.A.,| who bave tried it been able to get anything up through her hatchways | wanting in the upper jaw. The woman, too, was fair haired, bat to have 
I accepted the offer of a post ia one of the best conducted of oar endowed | with grapuels. Four days after ehe went down, some fishermen brought | seea her face I must have unwound ber arms from ber husband’s neck, 


schools, to pass the months that must necessarily intervene before I could 
go up for my degree at the least pecuniary cost to myself. There was 


in the body of a middle-aged sailor, which we supposed was one of the 
crew. His right arm was very much torn, as though by the rigging 


and that I had not the heart to do. 
As the priacipal object I had in viewin entering the sunken vessel was 


another reason why I practised economy where it was possible to do so | attached to the falling mast. He was most likely steering when she | to ascertain her name and the place to which she belooged, I looked 


withoat interfering with my immediate obj-ct, and this was that I might} 
have more funds at my disposal for experiments in mechanics, and especi- 
ally in the constraction of a dress aod appliances for enabling a person 
to remain under water for any length of time he might desire. Experi- | 
mental apparatus of this kind can oaly be made at a considerable outlay, 

and required a greater amount of space for the construction of models than | 
I could conveniently devote to the purpose in my rooms at the aniver- 


struck. 

“Up to this time we have been able to get no clue to the ownership 
of the lantera ; but there is no doubt that some wreckers hang it there 
with the view of bringing vessels agaiast the cliffs, though they were 
disappointed ia their hopes by its happening to catch my eye, and by 
the oaly vessel that was misled by it going down in such a curious 


| way in deep water. Five days ago, | picked apa letter on my beat 


sity. It so happened that the echool in which I had accepted an eogage- | threatening to toss me over the cliffs, and soon. I gave it to our com- 


ment was withia two miles of the most rocky portion of our coast, and 


maodiog officer, who removed r’e to this beat in consequence, There! 


the sight of the numerous coves, in which the water was always deep, | that is where she lies, just below that fence.” 


offered aa excellent opportunity for putting my ideas to a practical 
t. 


1 f und, when we reached the point of the cliff referred to, that the sun 
had suok eo low that its rays struck the water at an angle which made 


likely to keep his papers ; and on a little tavle at the further side of 
the cabin J could make out what seemed to be a writing-desk. I moved 
towards it, and was just stretebing out my unoccupied hand to lay hold 
of it, when I felt a drop of salt water pass from the tabe into my mouth. 
I stepped back iostantly into the outer cabin: ia my eageraees I had 
forgotten to bear in mind the length of my tube and the distance I had 
advanced, but this suddealy remiaied me of the danger I ran from ad- 
vanciog only an inch too far, as well as from the rising tide, even if I 
remained stationary. [uv the sudden alarm inspired by this occarrence, 
I thought oaly of getting on deck again ; bat when I began my —_, 
I found it was a very different thing to going forward. The tube 


likely tor any drawers or other place in which the captain would be 
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risen and become eniangled among the floating objects I have mentioned 
and while I was trying to get it free, another drop of salt water came 
trickliog down, and the next instant my mouth was filled with it. Half 
choked as I was, I succeeded in swallowing it, and drew three or four 
inspirations with freedom, upoo which I was encouraged to make an- 
other attempt to disentangle it, bat the instant I moved, the water again 
rushed down the tube, and this time ia larger quantity ; so that I was 
near falling dowa suffocated. A moment's reflection, when I was again 
able to breathe, made the whole position of things quite clear to my 
mind. The tube had become entang!ed among the articles floating about 
in the cabin and at the bottom of the stairs, so that the ball was unable 
to rise es the tide flowed ; consequently, the oritice was but little above 
the surface of the sea ; and the tube might, the very next instant, be 
filled by a wave a little higher than usual, and I should be rendered 
powerless. In this emergency, I decided on adopting a means of escape 
which a good ewimmer will perceive to be perfectly feasible. I undid 
the string which held the bottle, and let it go; then drew my kaife from 
my belt, and taking hold of the tube, I cautiously filled my lusgs with 
air—having previously placed myself exactly under the skylight—and 
drawing the pipe from between my teeth, I cut it away close to my 
mouth. Without the loss of a fraction of a second, I sprung up to the 


| sation, and no human power, nor length of adverse possession, not ev : 

| to ten centuries, or twice tea, can deprive a legitimate sovereign of hi 

| rights, or give the usurper power as against him (only power as towards 

| the miserable people—royal prey under all circumstances ;) that royal 

| authority must necessarily be despotic, it depending on the king himself 

| whether it shall be a benevolent or a tyrannical despotism—a choice with 
which his eubjects have nothing to do, nor may they object, how cruel | 

| soever the alternative ; that the laws which in Eagland limit the royal 
prerogative have been granted by the king’s own free grace, and may 

|at any time be resamed ; and that any treaty made by the king with the 

| people is a declaration only of present intentions, and not a contract of 

| which they can demand the performance; that the king, as the fountain 

| of justice, may not be sued by a subject ; and that when the Court of | 

| Chancery does justice, it is by royal grace, and not by right of the sub- 
ject to be justified ; that be himself, James the Sixth, had come to the 

| throne by the divine appoiatment of inherited right ; that he was the | 
“ supreme head of the realm in matters both civil and ecclesiastical, and 





skylight, and drew myself through. This was the critical moment ; and | head of the Church, the infamy of Papists, Brownists, aud all other 
had the circular opening in the skylight been ever eo little smaller, or | of the non-orthodox, was done to Aim as their lawfal guide and most sure | enable him to do so ; and ever afterwards he wore that crown in obe- 


had I been impeded by the accideatal presence of any obstacle, 
have been lost. Fortunately this was not the case ; but I had another difi- | 
culty to encounter before I found myself eafe on my platform. A des- | 
perate spring upwards and a few strokes brought me to the surface ; I} 
thought I bad only to look round and swim to the place I had started | 
from, but when I tried to do this, I found that I could distinguish noth- 

ing clearly through the wet eye-glassea. However, what aman can do 
out of the water he can do in it, only more slowly; and having freed 
my head from the apparatus which encumbered it, I struck oat for the | 
point whence I had started, which the tide had almost reached. It was not 
jast at the time that I felt the most acutely all the horrors of the sitaa- 
tion I had passed through ; I seemed only to realise them by degrecs, 
and when this was at the worst, I was so completely unnerved, that I re- 
frained from even walking on the cliff, for fear of falling off iato the sea. 

I append a copy of the fragmeat of the letter secured from the vessel, 
not oa account of its possessing any particalar interest for the English 
reader, but from the possibility that it may meet the eyes cf those for 
whom it was intended, and lead to the identification of the vessel. The 
letter was written in German, aad I have translated it very literally. 

“ My dear Madame de Groets.—We expect to-morrow to finish our 
voyage, which my husband says is one of the best he ever made. We 
have had a fair wind all the way, and the sea has been as smooth as 
could be desired, which rejoices me much on account of the dear child- 
ren, who bave not been sick at all since they came on board. Little 
Anna bas been busy working a bag to hold your dear husband’s tobacco, | 
and Theodore is making the riggiug of a beautiful war-vessel for your | 
little Carl, and good old Beraobard is helpiog him. 

“ You were quite in the right in saying that I should not regret mak- 
ing this voyage with my husband ; my bealth is very much improved | 
already ; still it is very inconvenient to live in such a confined space, 
and the smell of the cargo is very unpleasant. This erening”.... 


SS 
THE DIVINE HEDGE. 

What is the divinity that doth hedge a king? At one time it was al- 
most impenetrable : a hedge woven thick and stiff with prejudice, assump- 
tion, arrogance, and that innate servility of the mean which makes slaves 
of racer, courtiers of classes, aud parasites of individuals. Think of what 
that hedge of royal divinity meant and where it led to! Think of Shak- 
speare aod Raleigh fawning like spaniels at the feet of Qaeea Elizabeth ! 
And think of the;crowd of crowned ruffians swarming througbjevery page of 
history, whom the upholders of the right-divine theory worshipped as 
gods, bringing them the sacrifice of their very manhood and self-respect ! 
And then te kuow, as we do, that all this kow-towing was mainly due to 
upholstery ; for, would a k.ng in a fool's cap or a villein’s russet jerkio, 
have been as divinely hedged about as when in a crimson and ermined 
mantle, anda crown blazing with jewels? The bedge grew flowers which 
the weaver and goldsmith originally planted, and which the life-blood 
of the people fed and watered. Yet the silly public thought them the 
epontaneous gift of a generous soil, and, like the Israelites of old, fell 
down and worshipped the gold lace and embroidery wrought by their 
own hands, as eagerly as if it had beeaa gift sent to them direct from 
Heaven. Depend upon it, kiogs and queeas owe half their divinity to 
their finery. 

Even in person, kings were held to be grander than other men ; to ba 
of nobler presence and of more commanding beauty. Not only their 
bodies but their souls were of a finer generation. Charles the Fourth, 
Emperor of Germany, declared that the souls of princes are better en- 
dowed by the Lord than those of common people ; and Pope Alexander 
the Seventh preferred to promote men of noble birth to high ecclesiasti- 
cal offices, “‘ because he thought that, as princes of the earth like to be 
served by individuals of high iamilies, it must be likewise pleasing to the 
King ot kings to be served by priests already by their blood above the 
rest of men.”’ If the souls aud bodies of kings were euperior to the souls 
aad bodies of the common folk, what was, according to the old creeds, 
their office? Appointed by divine commission, and endued with pecu- 
liar blessing and power, it dated as far back as Adam. When all the 
meaner thiags of humanity were destroyed in the flood, the germ of 
fature royal potentiality was saved with Noah and the elect, from which 
germ the whole earth was to be hereafter ruled and overspread. This 
was Filmer’s notion, and Tillotson’s, and that of many more as worthy 
men, keen scholars aod acute thinkers. Because Adam was appointed 
ruler of ali created things, said they, and was accountable to God alone, 
go was the king irresponsible and without sia towards man, since he held 


| 


} 


| 





I should | sovereign, and was in no wise evil done against their own souls, seeing | dience to the will of Heaven; 

| that they had no right over their own souls, which were bound to go as 
driven and directed. These were the chief points on which he insisted 
in his letters and pamphlets ; adding thereto open insolence to the par- 


liaments assembled during his reign ; the establishment of the irrespon- 
sible, secret, and illegal Star Chamber ; and the repeated assertion that 
kings were gods, and most sit upon their thrones judging their people 
like gods. 

At all this the nation became uneasy ; for the troublous times of dis- 


| sent were coming on, and the rebound from servility to independence, 
|from elavery to freedom, was beginning to make itseif felt. 


Indeed, 
there had been a kind of first faint essay ia the persoa of poor pitiful 
John Colville, whose “ Paliaod, wherein he doth penitently recant his 
former proud offences, specially that treasonable discourse latelie made 
by him against the vndoubted and indeniable title of his dread Soue- 
raigae Lord King James the Sixt vato the crowne of Eagland, after the 
decease of her maiesty present’’—printed at Edinburgh in sixteen huan- 
dred—is about as base and sickening a recantation as ever would-be 
rebel made. “ For the Prince is the immediat Lord of our bodies,” says 
the Palinodist, “ and of all our worldlie fortunes, having power to dis- 
pose thereupon at his pleasure, whereof Samuel in the originall institu- 
tion of a King bas left to all posterities an indenyable testimonie. So 
Princes beeing as it were Gods of the earth, they are not answerable to 
earthly men, but to the supreme Godhead allanerlie ; and we thir vassals, 
doe as the list to us, can have no warrand to go further nor Samuel did 
go, viz. to pray for them till God forbid.” It would be hard to find a 
lower baseness for haman opinion to descend to. 

Nearly a century later, in 1685, there was another poor crazy crawling 
creature called Augustus Frezer, a clergyman, who preached before the 
* Right Worshipful Fellowship of Merchants Adventurers of England,” 
on the occasion of King Charles’s death. Augustus Frezer begins by 
stating that he thinks he “ could not do a more acceptable piece of ser- 
vice at thie jancture of time to God, my Prince, and my native country, 
than by publishing a Discourse, how mean soever, concerning the Diviae 
—— of Kings, the digaity and soundness of their Persons, and the 
unconditional Obedience due to them from their subjects ;’’ three points 
“clear and plain to every vulgar understanding.” Augustus then goes 
on to eay, that “ the death of Kings, who are not only the image of God 
after a more excellent manner than other men, but Gods themselves, 
does not bappen but by an extraordioary appointment ;” that “ to re- 
move the crown from one head to another is a Prerogative which God 
has assumed to himself ;’’ and that “never a prince so cruel but his 
death has caused grief and los: to his subjects ;” wherefore when good 
kings die it is such an awfal calamity that it shows God to be deeply 
displeased with his people, else would he never have punished them so 
severely. Indeed it isa kind of puzzle to Augustus that kings should 
die at all : an ordinance of nature which somehow he cannot quite recon- 
cile to himself, nor comprehend how it was ever allowed by the All Wise 
and All Good. 

Bat Augastus Frezer was not alone in his baseness. “ Unhappily, the 
Church had long taught the notion that hereditary monarchy alone, 
among our institutions, was divine and inviolable ; that the right of the 
House of Commons to a share in the legislative power was a right merely 
human, bat that the right of the king to the obedience of his people was 
from above ; that the Great Charter was a statate which might be re- 
pealed by those who made it ; but that the rule which called the princes 
of the blood royal to the throne in order of succession was of celestial 
origio, and that any act of parli ti istent with that rule was a 
nullity.””* 

Three years after Augustus Frezer had obeyed the traditions of his 
order, the people and the Commons took the matter once more in hand. 
“ The king could do no wrong ;” but James the Second “ invaded the 
fandamental constitution of the realm ;’’ so James the Second was po 
litely told that he had abdicated, and the throne was declared vacant. 
Gracious majesty was “ irresponsible,’ and the law of hereditary suc- 





serted the practical sovereigaty of the people in asserting the “ supe- 
riority of the laws above the king ;’’ and, later, Blackstone ruled the 
English crown to be hereditary, not de jare divino, but by custom—a 
custom which parliament may change from time to time, as occasion 
serves. This was the good got out of the cold bat clever Datchman and 
bis loving wife. The cannon which boomed over the Thames, announc- 
ing the coronation of William and Mary, announced also the end of the 
long battle between kiog and people, divine right and parliamentary 
power ; and, although conducted with such rigid adherence to legal 





his commission from God through Adam and all eldest sons : monarchy 
by hereditary succession being the pecaliar ordinance of Heaven. Hence, 
the king was free to govern his people ill or well, according to bis fancy ; 
if ill, he was not accountable to man for his actions; if well, it was 
by free grace, to be repaid with gratitude and increased devotion. The 
theory that power originated with the people—which, after the facts of 
the Commonwealth and that fatal ecaffold at Whitehall, one would have 
imagined to be pretty firmly established here ia England—was con- 
demued as “an abomioable tenet” by the Oxford Decree of 1683 ; just five 


responsibility and divice right to the rubbich-heap appointed for human 
folly. For the nation had gone back temporarily to its old idolatry, for- 
getting the stern iconoclasm of Hampden and Milton, Cromwell and 
Eliot, and Martyn aod Vane. A temporary idolatry, happily at an end 
here for ever. 

This theory of divine right and royal irresponsibility was not redaced 
to anything very practical in England before the time of Filmer and the 


Britisn Solomon. Bracton, Lord Chief Justice in the Third Henry’s | 


reign, said some very manly words on the matter : “ The kiag ought not 
to be subject to man, but to God and to the law. For the law maketh 
the king. Let the king therefore render to the law what the law hath 
invested in him with regard to others: dominion and power ; for he is 
not traly king where will and pleasure rale, and not the law.” Sir John 
Fortescue, Lord of the Laws under Henry the Sixth (1442), said that 
“the king of Eogland must rale his people according wo the decrees of 
the laws thereof, insomuch that he is bound by an oath at bis coronation 
to the observance and keepiog of his own law.’’ These were brave words ; 
braver than those of the later geaerations, when the sycophancy of what 
mea were pleased to call “loyalty” had eaten away the very fibres of 
tbe naticnal manhood. Bat even that assuming old pedant, who prided 
himeelf on bis kingcraft when he snubbed his parliaments, and told bis 
son that he ought to thank God firet for making hima mar and nota 
beast, and then “for that he made you a little god to sitte on his throne 
and rule over men’”’—even he was obliged to draw a distinction between 
a king and a tyrant, with a point of reprobation superadded. Bat though 
Elizabeth has been worshipped and flattered with a zeal worthy of a bet- 
ter object ; and Henry the Eighth had been kow-towed in a manner that 
would make any honest man blush for shame and outraged manhood ; 
and though other kings had been outrageously arbitrary and irresponsible 
ani our grand old Magna Charta was prefaced in something of an insolent 
style—“ Henry, by the Grace of God ; Kaow ye, that we of our meer and 
free will have given these liberties ;” yet royal irresponsibility, the rights 
of parliament, and the power of the people had never come into open 
collision, nor, indeed bad they been mach discussed at all, until the un- 
gainly son of beaatifal Mary hobbled into the throne, and the person of 
royalty lost some of the glory which had been ever assumed as ite in- 
alienable possession. 


The person might have lost, but the office etill retained ; and the rules 


and canons of royal life set ‘orth by that most unroyal Stuart, came 
briefly to be these : that God loves hereditary monarchy, and hates every 
other system of human government; that primogeniture is a divine ia- 
stitution, established before either the Mosajc or the Christian dispen- 


forms, and such a keen sense of loyalty to the office, it was yet the most 
| sabversive and revolationary, as it was the most stable, of all the poli- 
| tical changes of Eogiand. 

| Thatcannon gave life to Milton’s noble words, and power and meaning 
| to the Coronation Oath ; it bound the monarch to the service of daty to- 
wards the nation; it recognised the so-called “ graces’’ of royalty as 
the inalienable rights of the people ; it shattered the brazen idol which 


men had 


fence which can never be wrested from them ; it did all that the French 


revolution did a buadred years later, but ia a statelier, milder, and a 


more stable manner. 


This, then, was the end of Colville’s broken-backed Pulinody, of Sir 


Robert Filmer’s patriarchal theory, and Adam’s tranemitted divinity 


of Tillotson’s sad letter to Lord Rassell in Newgate, lamenting his 
wrong-headedness in holding tbe faith that “ resistance to authority was 
lawful,” of Augustus Frezer’s crawling esycophancy, of the vile 
despotiem of the Star Chamber, and of all the nonsense which the 
British Solomon and his adberents bad upheld as the essence of wisdom 
and the real meaning and object of kingoraft. “That mystery, the pre- 


rogative of kinge, which is a point so tender as it will hardly bear men 
tion,”’ as noble Eliot wrote from the Tower, was now handled gravely 
bat firmly, by men determined to set the truth before themselves, cos 
what it might; and like many other superstitions, it was found to col 


side with homan rights and the majeety of reason. 
This principle of iaterrupted succession according to popular choice 


torious army—William Rufus, Henry the First, Stephen, Jobn, Heary 


doubtfal, for both could not be legitimate. As for the Tudors, they wer 
always tampering with the succession. Henry the Eighth, when he go 
parliament to pase a bill enabling him to leave the crowo as he migh 
desire—to the exclusion of the Stuarts, whom he hated; Edward th 


should suffer death as a traitor; in all of which acts the hereditary 


kings themeelves. 


Part of the divine hedge grew out of the mixing up of the sacred ele- 
ment with the secular—the anointing as well as crowning, by which 
both here and in other Christian countries, the king became priest as 
For what else than consecration to the invisible priest- 
hood was typified by the holy oil—tbe “ ampoule” which angels car- 
ried to Saint Rémy for the sacred person of Cloviz, and which is still 


well as prince. 


ceesion the divine appointment of God ; bat the Declaration of Right as- 


so long been contest to worship, and levelled tbe temple of 
: i royal fetishiem to the dust; it proclaimed the begianiog of the reign of 
years before the Declaration of Right carted down the questions of ir- | jaw and reason, and placed in the hands of the people a weapon of de- 


lapse and sbrink into comparative nothingness when examined side by 


had been vindicated before now in the rough and bloody form of a vic- 


Fourtb, Fifth, and Sixth, Richard the Third, and Henry the Seventh, 
were all out, of course; while of Mary, the daughter of the royal 
Spaniard, and Elizabeth of the usurping “ Gospel-eyed,” both were 


Sixth, when, unauthcrised by parliament, he aesamed the like power, for 
which he was mach commended by certain eminent reformers; Eliza- 
beth, when she got a decree from both Houses enacting that whoeo would 
deny ber right to appoint her successor, with the consent of the Estates, 


principle was thrcst on one side, and the iconoclasts of royalty were the 














used in the consecration of the kings of France? Yet few people know 
that the holy oil aud the kingly crown had the same meaning originally, 
and that the emblem of secular sovereiguty was once as much the em- 
biem of the priesthood as is now the mitre and the cowl. But it was so. 
Crowas were originally sacred only to the gods. First there was the 
little band or bandelet, tbat fitted tight round the heads of the ancient 
gode; then two strings or fillets; then leaves, and branches, and 
flowers; and finally the conven'ional crown or circlet, much as we have 
it at the present day. But soon the emblem of the divinities was trans- 
ferred to men and victors and statesmen and lawgivers and kings and 
heroes of all sorts, even to a well-developed athlete, were duly crowned, 
until at last the proudest of the rulers adopted the rayed or spiked 
crown, which was the last form held peculiar to the gods. This was in 
those days of degeneracy when kings, pretending to be gods, forgot to be 
men, With the Jews the original crown was pointed, like horas—horns 
being the emblems of power and prowess with them ; and the first men- 
tion made of a crown in the Bible is when the Amalekites bring Saul’s 


| cons*quently inferior to no man upon earth, dependent oa no man, and | crowa to David. According toa rabbinical tradition, Nimrod—Kenaz, 
| accountable to no man ;” that the king was as perfect as immortal, not | the hunter kiog—was the first to imagine a crown, and the first to be 

to be attainted nor coald his office cease (yet the “man Charles” at 
| Whiteball, and the Protectorate, not so many years after?) ; that, as 


crowned. One day, as he was abroad hunting, he looked up to the sky 
and saw the figure of a crown ia the heavens. He called toa craftsman 
and bade him copy the pattern—the crown remaining long enough to 


| 


| 


é and no one could look upon it without 
blindness. Pope Gregory the Seventh used to say, sneeringly, in alla- 
sion to this story, that the priesthood came direct from God, but impe- 
rial power, crowned, from Nimrod. The “ mitre” of the Church is only 
the old Jewish hora-crown, in its tarn copied from the Egyptian ; while 
the Pope’s tiara is the same mitre triply crowned, to mark him high 
| priest, judge, and supreme legislator of the Christian world. So was the 
: king of old time ever a twofold personage—high priest and chief magis- 
trate in one ; and it has beea an eadless struggle hitherto to simplify 
his pretensions. This, too, is one of the many creaking legacies left us 
by the Jews. 
As the king was a mixed person, in part king and in part priest, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew theocratic doctrines, so were bis titles also a 
medley. In Spain he was Catholic ; ia France, Most Christian ; Pope 
Jalins the Second called the Eoglish king Christianissimus, and Pope 
Leo the Teath added Defender of the Faith ; Henry the Fourth took the 
title of Grace ; Henry the Eighth of Majesty. Before then the English 
king had been Lord, Highness, &c., and bad also, until the reign of John, 
been content to be a singular pronoun, and to call himself 1. Now he 
is We—like an editor. “ Touching” for ecrofala was also part of the 
divine and priestly power of kings, and began as early as the days of 
Edward the Confessor. For Edward wus saint as well as king; #0, of 
course, could heal all manner of evil. Thettirst four kings ef the Norman 
line did not touch, nor has it been in ase since Anne’s time. Dr. Johnson 
was touched, and the last case on record was in the year 1712. Once 
William the Third “ touched” for complaisance, saying, “ God give you 
better health and more sense ;” for this was one of the royal fooleries 
which William the Third would not adopt. Monmouth “touched” in 
his day, and his marvellous cares were blazoned abroad as proof of his 
royal blood, and rights. 

One of the clearest assertions of popular will in the creation of king- 
ly authority, is to be found in Michelet’s* account of how the Dukes of 
Cariothia won their thrones. The Dake of Carinthia was not allowed 
to sit upon his marble throne until he had given money. This donation 
was the coemptio—the purchase of his right. Nowhere does the sovereign- 
ty of the people (as a sleeping abstract annunciation) appear more 
haughtily declared than in this formality. It bears the seal of a remote 
antiquity, of an Homeric or biblical simplicity. The duke walked to- 
wards the marble throne ia the dress of a peasant. But a real peasant 
already occupied it, attended by the sad and severe symbols of the la- 
bouring people—the black bull and the lean horse. Then commenced 
this rude dialogue : “ And who so proudly dares enter here?” said the 

asant: “is he a jast judge? has he the good of the country at heart? 
8 be born free, and a Christian?” “ He is, and he will,’ answered the 
duke. “I demand, then, by what right,” retorted the peasant, “be will 
force me to quit this place?” “ He will buy it of you,” was the an- 
ewer, “ for sixty pennies, and the horse and the bull shall be yours,” &c, 
No less ancient or deeply significant was another part of the same cere- 
mony. Whilst the duke brandished his sword towards the four winde, 
whilst he sat with his face to the sun and conferred fiefe, three families 
had a right to mow, to pillage, and to burn. The interregnom of the 
sovereign power was thus represented as the sleep of the law, and the 
people eaw in this form that they must make haste to abdicate, and to 
give themselves a defender.”’ 
Many other usages in the coronations of the European monarchs show 
the meaning azd origia of the kingly office, and how it was in the begin- 
ning rather conferred by the peopie than assumed as of inherited right 
Whea the German emperor had been elected by his seven chief princes, 
be showed himself to the people, and asked if they would have him? 
As soon as they had cried “ Fiat! fiat! fiat!” be was crowned ; but not till 
then. Yet a German king forgot the other day the lesson to be learnt 
in this good old custom of his predecessors, and, taking bis crown from 
the altar, proclaimed himself “ king by the grace of God,” consecrated 
by God to his office, with all the powers and privileges ever given to 
the divine right of the condition. So here we have the “ hedge” again, 
as thick and bristling as ever ; and the noble victory of freedom and 
common sense, which other nations have gained, remains a dead letier 
in Prossia, whose king ignores the power of the people, and holds bim- 
self no more accountable than did our two Jameser, or the first Charles, 
or any other of the kingly “ gods” whom we weighed in the balance 
against humanity, and found wanting. We might have reasonably ex- 
pected more enlightenment from Prussia in this noonday of European 
life ; but the tenacity with which certain minds cling to the euperstitions 
of the past, and refuse to eee the brighter truths of the present, is mar- 
vellous. With the history of her ally written in golden characters be- 
fore her—golden etill, if here and there blarred with tears and stained 
with blood—Prussia maiotains a king who takes his own crown from the 
altar, then calls himself divinely chosen, and consecrate by God! The 
real king—tbe can-ning man, as Carlyle calls him—is always to be vene- 
rated ; but the real king does not talk nonsease about bis divine rights, 
nor refuse to recognise the power of the popalar will, or the rights, di- 
viner than his own, of natioual life and iadependence.—AUW the Year 
Round, 

— ~~ 


AN INCIDENT OF ICE TRAVEL. 


It is now many years since I formed one of the little party garrison- 
ing Burt’s Blockhoase—a emall, ieolated post on the Huron, near the 
entrance to Lake Superior. It was during the American war, and not 
only had the enemy eeveral larger posts on the southern shore, bat the 
woods were filled with thousands of hostile Indians, against whom, des- 
pite our defences, we had ofttimes bard work to hold our own. 

Ten times during the past winter had they swarmed in yelling hordes 
around our palisadee, and more than half as often attacked our block- 
house—when all other attempts failed, assailing the timbers of our strong- 
hold with fire ; and at how high a price they had been repulsed, the little 
mounds around its foot too traly told. 

Again winter was approaching, and we were short of men, short of 
ammunition, and short of food; and though, two by two, all but one of 
our friendly Indians bad dropped down the lakes in canoes, to epprige 
the colony of our needs, no supplies had arrived, and we began greatly 
to fear for the fate of our messengers. 

Everything that ekill and experience coald devise had been effeoted. 
Oar blockhouse had been strengthened, our palisades doubied ; armed 
parties had hewn wood in the forest for our winter store, and the water 
of the lake been brought by a covered way within our walle. Yet, after 
all was done, our prospects for the long and rigorous winter of the North 
were most gloomy and disheartening, not only for ourselves, bat for the 
poor women and children who most ebare our hardships, and, if it came 
to ne our fate. . P 

Sach was our position when, one day, J 
glided into our tittle bay. Some of our messengers had reached their 
destination, and the vessel had been sect in reply—not with supplies, 
but orders that we should retire from the post the Goverament no longer 
thought worth its bazards. 

The recall was as unwelcome as unexpected: we would rather have 
braved every danger than beateo a retreat. But we had no choice ; 
neither was there time for delay, for already the wild autumn winds were 
sweeping the forest bare of leaves, and the belated bird sharrying south- 
ward in clouds. Three days more saw us on board the sloop, gaaing re- 
gretfally on the blackened walls of our deserted blockhouse, as the ves- 
sel slowly bore us off on our lake voyage of more than five handred 

miles. 

The day was soft and beeutiful, 
again, but the next morniog winter 
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a sloop bearing the British fag 





as if the Indian summer bad returne@ 
seemed to have suddenly overtake p 








* Macaulay. 











* Origines du Drojt Frangais, quoted by Lieber. 
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us. The wind, fresh from the frozen north, rushed by ua in long howling | 
guste, which seemed to fill the air with ice. As it swept over the lake, 
lashing its waters into wild foamiag billows, which d ashed and surged | 
around and over our liitle vessel, freeziag as they fell, until her deck | 
was cased in sheets of slippery ice, her ropes and yards fringed with long 
rows of igiclee, and ber saiis rigid as glass, and shattered by the furious 


gale. : e 
As the filfal sunshine flashed over the lake our struggling bark glit- 
tered and glowed like a thing of magic beneath her frozen sheathing. | 
But it was a perilous beauty, for the icy ropes were unmanageable, the | 
sail-less yards useless, and the seamen were compelled to let her drift 
along at the will of the wind and waves. ‘ | 
For days the tempest continued, each colder and wilder than the last, | 
and accompanied at intervals by the farious snow storms of the far north. 
And with each day lower sank the bopes of the unfortunate passengers, | 
who were crowded and cramped, and almost suffocated between the vee- | 
sel’s battened batches. . ob i 
At length the fifth day came, and we were still careering along with 
the same mad speed, and in utter ignorance whither, for the thick masses | 
of snow were dasbing and whirling around us in bewildering confusion. | 
Suddenly the vessel struck, and the waves began to break more wildly | 
over her. All on board believed their hour and hers alike had come, | 
and each moment we thought to hear the fatal rash of water. 
Hand clasped hand in « parting grasp, and men sorrowfully drew near | 
the dear ones they were unable to save. The minutes passed, and still) 
the vessel floated, though it seemed less buoyantly, and the roar and| 
rush of the hurrying waves were lessened. 1t was an interval of fearfal 
suspense, lasting till the thinoing snow revealed us floating in an almost | 
land-locked bay, and showed us that we bad bat struck upon a needle- | 
point of sand in entering. Our last remaining Indian, who had accom | 
pavied us, recognized the spot as one of the long range of bays and} 
bights extending across the lower end of the lake, and at least two bun- | 
dred miles distant from the nearest settlement, which was Amherst- 
barg. | 
None of us will ever forget the night which followed. It was as if the | 
gale, balked of its prey, bad risen to frenzy, so furious and prolonged 
were the gusts with which it swept, like a destroyer, through the woods, 
bending the lofty trees like rushes, and ever and anon dashing to the | 
ground some forest giant with a crash which reverberated through the | 


surrounding bills in a thousand echoes. \I 


@ cold, too, was intense. Even in the narrow cabias we could ecarce | 
endure ite bitterness, and the watch and guard on deck were compelled 
to retreat before the blasts which shot through them like icy arrowa. | 
Towards morning the storm passed, but when day broke we were scarce 
sorprised to find our sheltered nook a sheet of gleaming ice, too thick for 
us to push through. : | 

We regarded this impediment as merely temporary, and busied our- 
selves iu repairing the ravages of the storm, and making ready to resume | 
our voyage. But, as day alter day passed, and the glittering barrier | 
continned to thicken and increase, unti! it stretched out along the lake 
shore, a broad border of sparkling silver, the unwelcome trnth gradually 
forced itself upon us that our vessel was frozen up to meet the winter | 
in that desolate region, and that a season of almost polar cold and un-| 
utterable misery and bardship was before the hapless crew and pas- | 
— | 

o wonder we looked at each other in dismay at the prospect, nor that | 
the feeling was deepened when we remembered the scanty stores in the | 
vessel’s hold, so insufficient for the wants of forty persons, so ill-suited | 
to the needs of women and children, among whom were my own dear | 
wife and child. True, the woods around were full of game, but they | 
were full of Red skins aleo, whose unslumbering vigilance scarce needed 
the sound of a shot to lead them to our retreat ; and thea what would even 
py of valour avail against ihe hundreds of besiegera they could | 

jog against us? 

Many were our consultations over what could and should be done in 
such an exigence, At last they resolved themselves iato the decision of 
lowering the sloop’s masts to lessen the risk of discovery. Then employ- 
ing all the spare spars and timber about the veesel, we barricaded her 
into a sort of floating tower, where the sailors and blockbouse garrison, 
under the command of our brave old Captain Burt, might keep the foe at 





bay. 

Ti was miserable work for soldiers, that keeping watch from behind a 
plank for dark forms among the trees. They were wretched, those 
stealthy visits to the shore, to set snares for game, and collect wood for 
the scanty fire, in which we dared alone indulge, lest the smoke curlin 
against the clear blue eky should reveal to a dist our wh bout 
After a time, too, sickness appeared among us, and woro than one little 
child and brave soldier was carried silently to the land, and laid there 
in hidden graves. 

At length our position became intolerable, and it was arranged that I, 
as junior officer, accompanied by our Indian satellite as guide, should 
endeavour to reach the colony, toreport our mishap and ask assistance. 
Speed being of the utmost consequence, we carried nothing but our 
blankets and rifles, and a small portion of provisions ; and with our 
snow shoes on our feet, we started on our expedition, K’nama (sharp- 
weapon) had never travelled that way before in wiater, but with Indian 
quickness he remembered its bearings, and his forest lore enabled him to 
guide our couree by the moss upon the trees. 

As being freest irom impediment, we travelled along the icy margin 
of the lake, between the restless deep-water waves and the wild rugged 
land, which at times grew almost sublime in its wiatry desolation, jat- 
ting out into lofty headlands, crowned with battlements of snow, rolling 
back into dreary pine forests, where the grizzly bear and the panther 
held divided sway, or breaking into night-black chasms, or vast plaias 
of snow dott d with funeral larches, 

With earnest hearts and rapid feet we plodded on, in our anxiety 
scarce pausing for food or rest ; heediog neither the intense cold of the 
frigid atmoephere, the bitter wind, nor yet the sunbeams which fiashed 
and glowed, and glittered in a thousand brilliant and binding rays on 
the frozen element beneath our feet. But when night fell, and we coald 
travel no longer, how glad we were to turn to land, and throwing off 
our packs, prepare our night encampment! 

In a nook among the rocks and brushwood, secure from outer observa- 
tion, we built our fire, then hollowed out bowers among the neighbour- 
ing evergreen copse for sbelter, strewiug the cut branches beneath to 
sleep on. Afterwards we cooked and ate our supper; and then, while 
we sat beside the fire, K’nama beguiled the time by wild tales of war 
and romantic legends of chivalry and love, at intervals between his re- 
citals gliding like a snake into the darkness, to gaze with his keen In- 
dian vision far into the northern sky, to lay his ear to the snow, and 
listen if all were well on board of the sloop, then making the circuit of 
our little camp, retura to his seat and bis narrations. 

For two days more we continued along the ica, rising early and tra- 
velling late, fearing nothing but an encounter with Indians, which might 
obstruct our journey ; cutting across bays, and pushiog over projecting 
points, in our eagerness to reach our destination, But on the fourth day | 
the aniversal silence was broken by a strange reverberating sound, which 
K’pama pronounced to be the voice of falling waters. 

As we drew near, the tarmoil swelled to a migbty road, and, falling | 
from between two lofty bills, was one of the most magnificent cataracts | 
l ever beheld ; its depth of waters shadowing bluely against the sur- | 
rounding whiteness as they plunged deep into the lake, casting up| 
volumes of rainbowed spray, thea rushing onwards in seething waves, 
ewept away the icy bordering of the lake by a space of more than a mile 
in width. 

This was a new and anlooked-for difficulty, the only mode of over- 
coming which was to climb the adjoining heighte, and follow the course 
of the river until it should be again bridged over by ice. The ascent 
was amid a mass of rocks, ragged with lichens, and slippery with frozen 
spray, ond intersected with yawning chasms; and when, at length, its 
difficulties and daogers were sur ted, along ion of rapids met 
our disappointed eyes. Even beyond them K’pama could perceive no 
ice, an indication of yet remoter rapids, and an announcement that our 
détour was yet io its first quarter. 

Afier a time K’nama stopped, with a chout of delight, beside a fir- 
thicket, aad raising the lower brancbes, brought to tight a tiny bark 
canoe, which, according to Indian custom, its owner bad hidden there 
until be should retarn to want it. However, we were too much in need 
of its services to stand on ceremony, and without a moment’s delay we 
dragged the little sbaliop from its shelter, conteoting our consciences by | 
leaving in its place a roll of tobacco and a packet of dollars, 

After a cursory examination we launched our prize, and patting in| 
our paeks and rifles, sprang in ourselves ; then each taking a paddle, we | 
were sooa skimming across the river with a speed which sent a trinmpb- | 
aot whoop aod a buret of indian song from K’pama’s lips. | 

We bad about reached the centre of the stream when the song was! 
abruptly replaced by a startled cry. I looked round bastily from the | 
bow, to see, as it were, a fountain gushing up between the slender staves 

















__ The Atoion. — 


stanch it; bat, io less space than it takes to tell, our canoe had filled to 
the brim, and we had bat time to snatch our rifles ere she sank beneath 
the surface, and was swept by the curreat iato the rapids below. 

At ounce we turned to swim to land, holding our rifles aloft in one 
hand, while we struck out with the other. But the coldness of the wa- 
ter was indescribable ; it seemed to penetrate to our very hearts, to con- 


| geal our blood, and paralyze our limbs. With an Eoglishman’s strength 


of arm I shot ahead. “Courage, K’aama courage!” I cried cheerfully. 
He answered by a feariess yell. 

A minute later I glanced round to observe my companion’s progress ; 
bat, to my intense astonishment, I could no longer see him. I could 
scarce believe my eyes. I looked agaio. I swam back to the spot where 
I had seea him last. But it was uofortuoately too trae—be was no- 
where to be seen—he was never seen again. The poor fellow bad evi- 
dently taken cramp from the cold, and, siakiog silently, been swept like 
our canoe into the rapids raging so near at band, to be tossed among 
their innumerable breakers, to be dashed against their rough ridges of 
rocks, and finally borne over the brink of that stupendous fall—a terri- 
ble journey out of the world! 

No words can describe my astonishment and borror at this sudden 
tragedy, nor my grief for the lors of the brave, trae man who had stood 
80 firmly by me ia all the exigencies of our journey, who bad shared my 
anxieties, aud emulated my zeal ia hurrying on to seek relief for our 
suffering frieods ; and when at lengh the icy coldness of the water com- 
pelled me to hasten to land, it was like taraing away from the grave of 
& friend. 

As I stepped on shore the frosty air stiffened my clothes to the rigidity 
of iron, making me shiver beneath their icy pressure. I bad no blanket, 
either, to wrap round me—that, and all elee that I and my poor guide 
had poseessed, having sunk with our canoe—all save my rifle and the 
water-tight powder-flask around my neck ; and I was glad by tleir aid to 
light a fire, to thaw and dry my frozen garmente. 

As I crouched that night beside my solitary fire, the intense silence of 
that vast solitude, broken but by the moaning of the distant waterfall, 
seemed to press upon me with unutterable desolation. It was terrible to 
feel one’s self alone io that wide wilderness ; to consider how was I, igao- 
rant of the needful forest lore, to pierce my way through that labyrinth of 
hills and woods; how achieve the great object of my journey. Those 
friends and dear ones might sicken and die io their narrow prison, while 

was grouping blindly about the bush. Tuat last thought nearly mad- 
dened me, and I was thankful when returning daylight set me once more 
in motion. 

My purpose was to return beside the river where poor K’nama met his 
fate till I should reaach the lake, and then travel along the windings of 
the shore, trusting by redoubled diligence to make up for the increased 
length of the Lape But as I proceeded the coast began to ewell 
into such large penidsulas, and retreat into such deep estuaries, that I 
verily believe my first duy’s journey did not realize five miles, while 
there stretched out before me a succession of still larger promontories. 

It was hopeless to pursue such a route, so I resolved to try and cut 
across the land as K’aama had done, trusting to the guidance of the sun, 
across whose course I must travel. Bat the feat was more difficult than 
I bad counted on ; the hundred interlacing branches above my head sent 
the sunbeams slanting in as many different directions, and oftea the 
thickness of the towering pines obscured them altogether. Sutill, trust- 
ing to the occasional beams, I strode on manfally, my eyes more relieved 
by the subdued light than my feet were embarrassed by the trees and 
brashwood. 

Suddenly the track of footsteps in the snow before me arrested my at- 
tention. I looked at them closely, as men do in the woods, to endeavour 
to decide who had passed before me. The shape of the snow-shoes was 
like my own, and their dip in the yielding element the same. Could I 
be on a white man’s track? The very thought made my heart beat 
as though I bad found a friend ; and io that solitude what white man 
would be otherwise? Moreover, he must surely be bound somewhere. 

With redoubled zeal I followed on that line of ruffled snow, heediag 
neither hunger nor weariness, neither the vanishing suo nor the darken- 
ing eky, in my eagerness to overtake the stranger. At length the track 
led me over a prostrate tree. Surely I had seen it before—and beside 
it lay a broken juniper bough my own hands had dropped there. I 
stopped in consternation, as the whole mystery of those unknown foot- 
steps flashed upon me. As many in the woods have done before, while 
believing myself travelling onward, I had described a circle, and had, in 
the hope of finding a friend, trodden a second time in my own footsteps. 

I was bitterly disappointed. Not only bad I lost time and wasted 
strength in a delusive chase, but the hoped-for companionship and aid 
had vanished also. The next moment a loud blast of wind surged by 
among the tree — bringing with it a rolling cloud of snow, and within 
five minutes the footprints which might have guided me back to the 
shore ; were obliterated ; and I was lost in the bush, to wander months, 
it might be, among its solitary mazes, yet never extricate myself—to 
have cold, starvation, and wild beasts waiting around my steps—and, 
worse than all, to know that there were beloved ones who watched and 
prayed for the traveller who could never, return, and that, without the 
consolation of each other's presence, there was a miserable death awaiting 
each, 

No wonder that, weary and heartsore, I shrank into the nearest thicket, 
to escape the pelting of the pitiless storm which followed. I was too 
unbappy to care that I had no wrapper to protect me from the intensity 
of the cold—that I had neither fire nor food to lessen my hardships ; but 
I lay despairingly watching the darkening night and the whirling snow, 
as the wind swept it into gigantic wreaths around me, uatil cold, misery, 
and exhaustion did their work, and I sank iato a sleep that was like to 
have no waking. 
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complish this purpose. Bat it seems certain that no human being ever 
actually ascendea far into the air in any floatiog balloon till, in 1783, 
man, as well as the author of works oa the subject of physical scieace of 
his day, which might even at present be considered little recommenda- 
tion to a society of gentlemen learned in the law. He was one of that 
small but distinguished body of learned men to whom England is ia- 
debted for the foundation of the “ Royal Society for the improvement of 
natural knowledge ”—a body which has since included, and still in- 
cludes, most of those who have chiefly distinguished themeelves in the 
pursuit of science in England. Appointed Warden of Wadbam College, 
Oxford, in 1648, during the troubiesome political disturbauces of the 
great rebellion, Dr. Wilkins does not seem to have meddied much with 
politics, but, marrying a sister of Oliver Uromwell, then Protector of 
England, he naturally attached himself to the ruling party. His time, 
however, at Oxford, was occupied ia pursuits congenial to his tastes, for 
there were held at his rooms those meetings, commenced at the lodging of 
Dr. Petty, at which were assembled the Hon. Mr. Robert Boyle, Dr. Wil- 
lis, Mr, Ashmole (founder of the Ashmolean museum), Dr. Seth Ward, 
(afterwards Bishop of Salisbury), Dr. (afterwards Sir Christopher) Wren, 
Dr. (afterwards Sir William) Petty, and many others. These kindied 
spirits discussed subjects antiquarian, astrologic, medical, and mechanic- 
al, rather than political, and laid the foundation of a club which after- 
wards ripened into the much more important institution we have 
named. 

At the Restoration, Dr. Wi'kins, who bad retained the appo'ntment of 
master of his college after his marriage, contrary to (he statutes and by 
a dispensation from Cromwell, was, of course, ejected, and, coming to 
London, his fortune was for some time at the lowest ebb, for he was out 
of favour both at court and at Lambeth, and could bardly expect mach 
preferment. He did not, however, for this reason slacken in the pursuit 
of what then passed for natural philosophy, but continued to communi- 
cate on this subject with his ecieatific friends) He also formed one of a 
party who met at Gresham College, first, to hear the lectares there given, 
and afterwards for “ mutual converse,” every Wednesday afternoon 
during term time at three o’clock, “ where, amongst other matters that 
were discoursed of, something was offered about a design of founding 
a college for the promoting of pbysico-mathematical experimental 
learning.” 

“ There arose at this time,” as Dr. Whewell observes, “ a group of phi- 
losophers, who began to knock at the door where trath was to be found, 
although it was left for Newton to force it open.” These earnest and 
honest men were the actual founders of the Royal Society, and among 
the foremost of them stands the Rev. Dr. Wilkins. 

It was while thus occupied that our philosopher received the appoint- 
ment of preacher at Gray’s Inn. His affairs and finances being thereby 
improved, and his position in London established, he presided on the 28th 
November, 1660, over a remarkable meeting, at which it was finally de- 
cided to form a society for the pursuit of natural knowleige. This so- 
ciety having shortly afterwards been mentioned to the king, his approval 
and encouragement were obtained, and being announced on the follow- 
ing 5th December, the Royal Scciety may be said to have been from that 
time established. 

The chairman of a meeting at which so remarkabiv a body received 








When I again recovered consciousness it was to a prolonged moan, 
and to a sensation of being closely pressed against by some furry sub- 
stance, and when I opened my eyes it was to find a huge elk lying en- 
sconed beside me, and to discover not on'y my own person, but all the 
surrounding snow, dyed of the deepest crimson. I sprang to my feet in 
horror, to perceive that my strange companion’s life was ebbing slowly 
away, through a bullet wound in bis shoulder. The poor animal had 
been shot by a huater and wandered miserably about the woods, beea | 
drawn to me by the desire for warmth aod shelter, and by that means 
saved my life. 

The wounded elk was a proof that men were in the bush, and I fired my 
gun asasignal. In a minute it was replied to, and ere long | had the 
happiness of being joined by two white hunters, They told me I was 
still some days’ jouroey from Amberstburg, but only one from Minigano, 
near the head of the Oatario, and thither they accompanied me. 

The little garrison of Minigano lost no time in answering my appeal, 
and at once started across country to our friend's relief, enlisting into 
the service every farmer’s sleigh on the way to bring the sufferers back. 

As we drew near the bay I could scarcely control my agitation. Had 
I returned only to fiad a burat-out wreck, or where my dear ones still in 
safety? It needed all my courage to look towards the spot, but there 
the vessel lay with her barricades still intact, a sight to repay a thousand 





hardsbips. 

But we had only arrived just in time. Twice bad her brave defenders 
repulsed the enemy, and now their last shot was fired, almost their last 
biscuit eaten, and they saw nothing but death before them. A thankful 
company we left the sloop, and soon were safely domiciled in Minigano ; 
bat neither time nor the after vicissitudes of a military life have oblite- 
rated the memory of my Canadian experiences of winter travel. 


rr 


DR. WILKINS’S PROPHETIC DREAMS. 


Instantaneous and, in case of need, secret communication bas advanc- 
ed within a few years through the successive phases of a wild vision, a 
bare possibility looming in the distance, a reality too strange to be fully 
appreciated, and an ordinary matter of fact. That it was a short time 
ago the first, is as certainly true as that it is regarded now asa mere six 
penny convenience, bat, like many other of the most important and io- 
teresting discoveries of modern ecience, before even the knowledge of 
which it is born bad come into the world, telegrapby had its prophetic 
announcement. Shortly after the discovery of printing, and the reli- 
gious and political ferment that followed closely upon the discovery, 
there was an amount of speculative prescience among the pursuers of 
science that has at no other time been equailed. Men were not over- 
loaded with facts, and they allowed their imaginative and poetic facal- 
ties fall play. Very vague and uncertaio, no doubt, was the glimpse of 
futarity they got ; but it was often real, aud much of it has since been 
fully verified. LN © at. 

lt is now just two centaries ago that the Honourable Society of Gray's 
Inn selected as their preacher the Reverend Dr. Joba Wilkins, at that 
time a puritanical clergyman, in the forty-sixth year of bis age, not ua- 
known to bis contemporaries, but chiefly remarkable for his great skill 


| in what was then called “ the mathematicks.”” Preachers were then, as 


of our canoe. Either the frost had split the bark, or else an old leak bad | pow, selected for the lons of Court with the liberal toleration that looks 


re-opened. Seizing the nearest blanket, we made a fruitless attempt to 





straight at a man’s worth, and Dr. Wilkios was an able, earnest clergy- 


life must ever be regarded as a personage in English science. But he 
was also a remarkable man in himself, for in spite of his puritanical 
opinions and his intermarriage with the family of the arch-rebel, he con- 
trived to put himself on good terms both with the political and eccle- 
siastical authorities after the Restoration. Thus, in 1662, when the first 
charter of the Royal Society was granted by King Charles the Second, 
we find among those mentioned as members of the first “and modern” 
council of twenty-one, to whom was devolved the important duty of se- 
lecting the first fellows of the society, Robert Boyle, Kenelm Digby, 
William Petty, Christopher Wren, and others, with “John Wilkins, 
Doctor of Divinity,”’ as worthy associates for so worthy a purpose, the 
object of the society being “ to confer about the hidden causes of things, 
with a design to establish certain and correct uncertain theories in phi- 
losopby, and by their labours in the diequisition of nature to prove them- 
selves real benefactors to mankind.” 

In the year preceding that in which the charter was granted to the 
Royal Society, Dr. Wilkins had been presented to a living in the City in 
the gift of the erown, and soon afterwards he was promoted to the 
deanery of Ripon. In 1668 he was appointed to the bishopric of Chester, 
and, we are iold by his biographer, that in the exercise of his important 
fanctions in the latter part of his career (which terminated in 1672) “ he 
filled his episcopal office with a goodness answerable to the rest of his 
life, bat with a prudence above it, considering the two extremes of 
bopery aud fanaticism, which were nowhere then eo much as in the 

jocese.”” 

Turning now to consider the ecientific dreams and discoveries of Dr. 
Wilkins, we begin with a work published in 1638, entitled “ A Disco 
of a New World ; or, a Discourse tending to prove that it is probable 
there may be another Habitable World in the Moon: with Discourse con- 
cerning the Possibility of a Passage thither.” This idea of the moon being 
inhabited was not then new, and has not quite passed out of date. While 
at one time we are told that the absence of atmosphere aud water would 
render life on it impossible, at another time astronomers suggest the pos- 
sibility of vapour and atmosphere different, perhaps, from that to which 
we are accustomed, but by no means incapable of supporting a moon- 
calf. As to the passage thither, indeed, n0 practicable means have ever 
been suggested, for although the author of the tract before us believes 
that the earth’s attraction, supposed by him to be a kind of magnetism, 
might be overcome in various ways mechanically, more compiete know- 
ledge of the nature of the force of gravitation has added greatly to the 
improbability that we can ever move ourselves beyond its local influ- 
ence. This, therefore, is a prophecy unaccomplished, and is likely to 
Temaio 80, 

A year or two after the publication of the essay just referred to, Wil- 
kins published a treatise entitled “Mercury; or, the Swift and Sare 
Messenger : showing bow a Man may, with Privacy and Speed, commu- 
nicate bis Thoughte to a Friend at any Distance.”’ “Concerning this book 
the following doggrel lines of a certain Richard West, who edited a second 
edition some yeare afterwards, will serve to give a general notion. He 
tells us that not only are we there to learn the way of attaining perfect 
secrecy in communication, but 

Oar thoughts will now arrive before they’re stale : 
They shall no more wait on carrier’s ale 

And hostess—two land remoraes, which bind 

All to a tortoise-pace though words be wind. 

This book’s a better ark : we brook no stay, 
Maugre the deepest flood or foulest way. 

Afterwards addressing the author, the editor, rising into a higher 

poetic vein, exclaims : 
Then you diviner hieroglyphicks tell, 
How we may landskips read and pictures spell, 
You teach how clouds inform, how smoaks advise ; 
Then saints will incense talk to deities. 
‘Tis not like juggler’s tricks, absurd when shown, 
But more and more admired the more ‘tis known, 
Writing’s an act of emanation, 
And thoughts speed quick and far as day doth run. 

Doggrel indeed! Marvellous revelaticns would be expected from 
such au announcement ; and, although the first glance at the book eug- 
gesis a notion that the secrets thus trampeted are somewhat shabby and 
lean, there are some exceedingly singular suggestions mixed up with 
odd and apparently unmeaning matter. The art of secret information 
generally is defined and eet forth in great minuteness of detail, and with 
a distinct Greek and Latin nomenclature worthy of a new science. It 
includes three branches : the first of which is a kind of arranged non- 
sense-talk made up of broken words, and corresponds well with the 
peculiar jargon tbat school children have adopted from time immemor- 
ial when discussing their affairs with favoarite companions. The second 
department includes the formation and use of cypher alphabets, often 
invented and modified with great ingenuity, but always capable of being 
made out when there is any real necessity for doing so. The third 
method is a kind of sbort-band, bat the key to this, like that of cyphers, 
and also like that of many written languages almost lost, can be with 
singular ease discovered, owing to the mach greater abundance of certain 
letters and words in every language than others, and an invariable and 
inevitable law thus obtained. All these methods or departments of 
secret communication, curious and ingenious enough at the time, may 
now be said to have little value, and possess no general interest. 

While, however, describing these familiar and not very usefal secrets, 
our author suggests others far less probable, as it might seem at the 
time, but which have been found more useful and practicable. Thus he 
speaks of “a flying chariot than which imagination iteelf cannot con- 
ceive any one more usefal, since by this a man may have as free a pas- 
sage as a bird, which is not hindered by the highest walls or the deepest 
rivers and trenches, or the most watchful sentinels.” It is true that 





the notion of sailing through the air like birds is of very ancient 
date, and that Roger Bacon s‘ates that he bas heard of a machine to ac- 
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the brothers Moxtgolfier made their first sucessful experiment near | 
Lyons, in France. It would be difficult, however, to fied words to ex- | 
press in smaller space, or with greater reference to the modern contri- | 
vances of balloons, all that these machines can perform, than those made | 
use of in the above short extract. Balloons, indeed, have not yet been 
made ueeful, except on a small scale, in war, but that is because they | 
cannot yet be guided. When this is secured, the prophetic description | 
will be perfect. 

Oa the subject of rapid communication of news generally, we fied in 
this same work a reference to “three saturnine angels aud certain ima- 
ges by which in the space of twenty-four hours a man may be informed 
of news from any part of the world.” If the saturnine angels or mes- 
sengers be travsiated to mean metallic wires, and the images the dial- 
plates of telegraphic instruments, all that is apparent in the electric 
telegraph would be described, but as the nature of the power or ivflu- 
ence is not alluded to, the hint is hardly sufficient. Much more distinct, 
however, is the sentence that follows shortly after, when “ certain fabu- 
lous relations that concern secret and swift conveyances,” are thus de- 
scribed. “Let there be two needles provided of an equal length and 
business, being both of them touched with the same loadstone. Let the 
letters of the alphabet be placed in the circles on which they are moved, 
as the points of the compass under the needle of the mariner’s chart. 
Let the friend tbat is to travel take one of them withjbim, first agreeing 
upon the days and hours whereia they should confer together, at which 
times, if one of them move tbe needle of his instrament, though they be 
never so far distant. And thus, by several motions of the needle to the 
letters they may easily make up any words or sense which they have a 
mind to express.” 

Dr. Wilkins, while he thus describes what he was informed could be 
done, evidently bas grave doubts as to its possibility. He observes, first, 





“that every pataral ageat is supposed to have some certain sphere, 
which determines its ectivity,” and therefore that this sympathy between 
distant magaets was improbable. Secondly, he says, that “ magnetical 
operations do not arise from mere eympatby, but from such a diffusion | 
of these magnetical qualities thiough the medium that they may be con- 
tinued from the agent to the patient.’ Still he describes and refers to 
it as to a fact, and it is not a little curious tu see in this suggestion of a 

result only recently attained, how completely the imagination has gone 
abead of the observing aod reflective faculties. The principle involved 
in all practical telegrapbic operations, that of making soft iron magne 
tic by passing through it a galvanic current, and the facility thus ob- 
tained of making and uomaking a magnet at will is not referred to ia 
theee speculations, and is altogether a modera invention. The commani- 
cation of magnetic carrents by metallic wires, although exceedingly use- | 
fal and generally adopted, is not so essential, and thus one very small | 
step, and one only, really separates this suggestion, doubtfal even to the 
suggestor, from the marvellous realisation of our own day. 

There is somethiog exceedingly interesting in looking back to the in- 
fancy of science and tracing the foreshadowing of great inventions in the 
miod of an ingevious man, whose imaginative aad poetic intellect was 
enabled to overleap the mechanical difficultes that for centuries preven- 
ted the successful carrying out into practice of the ideas he entertained. 
It may be very doubtful whether such guesses and vague fancies realiy 
aseist the more matter-of-fact discoverer in after times, but there is no 
doubt that they prepare the minds of men, and keep alive an excitement 
which niay often tend in its operation to promote discovery. 

Ose word more with regard to the apparent vagueness of the accounts | 
and even the impossibility of obtaining a fairly accurete notion of the 
details, when on men as Bishop Wilkins set forth their ideal views of 
what science is doing or will do. Although what they wrote seems to 
us now so unpractical, we must not conclude that men of this stamp were 
without wisdom and honesty, or that they did not exert themselves to 
the utmost, according to their knowledge and powers, for the improve- 
ment aud enlightenment of mankind. They had bat few facts to work 
upon, and little experience of accurate observers to fall back upon. 
Everything around them was equally new and wonderful, and if they 
bad not generalised by inatinct they never could have arrived at the use- 
ful conclusions that we frequently meet with, and the suggestions that 
abound in their works. Step by step knowledge has advanced ; one af- 
ter another the various scieaces and departments of science have taken 
their natural place in the great series. At one time minute accuracy of 
detail, and at another broad generalisations, have marked the advance, 
but those have not been the least valuable friends to scientific research 
who have collected the facts and euggested the practical applications 
that might poseibly result from them. There was something of prophecy 
even in the ecientitic dreams of Dr. Wilkins, because he loved trath, and 
pursued science for its own sake. The difference between the habit of 
thought in such a man two centuries ago and at the present time is not 
greater than the difference that exists between the early and later 
memoirs published ia the Transactions of that learned body of which 
Bishop Wilkins was a founder. 

a 
DAMASCUS. 
DESCRIBED BY THE COMTE DE PARIS. 

Without leaving our camp, a ecene full of animation lies before us, 
The opposite bank of the Barada (the Pharphar of Scripture) is bor- 
dered with tufts of shrubs intereected by small patches of greensward. 
It is a public garden, frequented by the best company in Damascus, 
and particularly by the Christians, who come with their families 
early in the morning and establish themselves on the river’s brink, 
nor leave it till the delightful freshness of the day yield? to the fever- 
givirg exhalations of night. Mats are spread, every one sits down 
and the narghiles are lit; the women throw off the large white veil 
which covers them like a winding-sheet, and display tacir Levantine 
costume, with all ite brilliant and harmonious colours, the elderly 
amonget them setting to work to spin, and the young ones chattering 
together. All enjoy their idleness—perform the kief/, as they call it 
—after their own fashion; while one emokes, another sleeps, from 
the furthest corner of the garden the dull sound of the tambourine 
reaches us accompanied by an Arab song of plaintive measure, and 
our beasts of burden are taken down tothe water. The swimming of 
the animals engages every one’s attention, which is only disturbed by 
loud explosions of laughter when some awkward muleteer gets a 
tumble in the river. In achort time our camp, invaded by a number 
of merchants, impatient at our want of curiosity, is transformed into 
a regular bazsar. First amongst them is the Christian Youssouf, with 
his long nose and pale face, diessed in a long narrow robe like a sheath, 
who stands before me while I write, holding with a mysterious air a small 
parcel carefully wrapped up. I take him into my tent and he produces 
an old copy of the Koran, which a great personage of bis acquaintance 
has confided to him out of regard to me, and which be conceals for 
fear of the Mussulmen, who would never forgive a Giaour for making 
merchandize of the Word oi God. Other merchants less eager than 
Youssouf, quietly smoking, bide their time, shortly they will tear each 
other to pieces for one centime, but at present they all have a good un- 
derstanding together. I recognise one amongst them by his immense 
turban, his round bead, and his hollow eyes—without eyebrows—darting 
forth wicked glances: it is Abd-Ailah, sircamed Abou-Antik,—* The Fa- 
ther of Antiquities’”—tecause no one in all Damascus knows so well as 
he how to empty the purses of travellers by vending relics of the last 
centary. One of oar party at last yields to the temptation, and others 
soon follow his example. S:lken stuffa, coujiés of brilliant bue, and gold 
brocades are unfolded—the moraing passes in haggling about the price, 
and whea the breakfast hour is announced we quit the merchant with 
whom we bave been chaffering, promising to go and examine, in his store, 
marvels which, he says, will satisfy our most ardeat desiree. This is all 
be wanted. 

Damascus resembles those women whom I see every morning nearer 
camp, with their embroidered vestments covered by a miserable cotton 
garment ; she conceals her treasures, and exbibits a mournful exterior to 
the European who traverses the city for the first time, Low, windowless 
houses fill the dirty, narrow streets, and nothing is seen in them bat 
mangy dogs lying across the way, or aow and then a veiled woman glid- 
ing beneath the walls to avoid being teen. At length we reach the 
Khan of Assaad Pasha, where dwells the Christian merchant who was 

the first to ask for “the honour of our visit.” Silence, coolness, and a 
eubdued light convert the place into a priceless asylum in this baroing 
climate, and a bubbling fountain in the court-yard offers a draught of 
pare, cold water to those who, like ourselves, are dying of thirst, after a 
long walk. Close to a range of pillars a number of sirong camels are 
kneeling to receive the load which they must carry to Mecca, and while 
in one corner a negro slave ig unrolling Persian carpets, two men, seated 
on a sort of emall platform, look at him while they smoke; these two 
are the seller and the purchaser. Almost all the merchants of Damascus 
have their principal depét in the khans (inns) of the city. Easily defended 
against pillage, theft, or fire, these khans also offer great facilities for 
leading and unloading goods, and eerve as the place of de- 
partare aod errival for all the caravans, A dark, barrow 














ceives us there with great ceremony; he is no longer the = 
we saw in the morning at the bazaar, seated ia the midst of his friends, 
more engaged in gossip than in business, and scarcely deigning to look 
at the casual buyer. Here all is compliment and pompous flourishes, 
with pipes and coffee added to these demonstrations, which put us out of 
patience, and we toes the things about deranging the whole shop ; but 
the wily merchant manages to make us buy in the end, and pay dearly for 
bis extravagant courtesy. When Youseouf the Christian has bad his turn, 
comes that of the Father of Antiquities. We paseed a whole morning in 
his little court-yard ; idle hours which I am far from regretting, for to 
know what the East really ie, it is not sufficient to burry every day across 
arid and dusty plains, eager to arrive at the journey’s end and equally 
eager to set out again. We were, therefore, well disposed to appreciate 
a day of rest employed in oriental fashion. A green fig-tree relieved 
against a white wall, a faint blue transparent shade thrown upon the 
marble pavement, a door half-open suffering a slender ray of light to 
penetrate a chamber filled with costly arms and precious stuffs, form the 
picture on which we delight to gaze. We manage, nevertheless, to fix 
our choice from amongst the shining heaps, bat take care not to say 60, 
and returning to the camp summon Youssouf and Abou-Antik to our 
presence ; they deal in the came objects and are naturally rivals; 20 we 
bring them face to face, threatening each in tarn to favour the other, 
and thus we bring them toreasonable terms. ‘ Divide et impera’’ bas ever 
been the maxim of great politiclane.— Damas et le Liban. 


ee el 
BRITISH INDIA TO BE COLONISED. 


The portly, gorgeous creature—to ordinary beadles what the ‘ Empe- 
ror of Morocco ” is amongst ordinary butterflies, and popularly suppos 
ed not to be paid vulgar “ wages,” but to “draw a salary,” larger than 
the anoual receipts of many an incumbent of a fat living—who oace 
from the dim portal of the old India House surveyed the dirt and listen- 
ed to the din of Leadenhall Streev’s bustling traffic with the eublime, un- 
concerned composure of an Epicurean god, only (and then in a moet 


dignified manner, like one geutleman showing another a condescending 


courtesy) waking into activity when a director’s carriage drew up ia 
front of the frowning portico, no longer lights its gloom with bis glow- 
ing gabardine and gold laced cocked hat. That House itself is soon to 
vanish ; and Leadenhall Street will be freed from a nightmare of mason- 
ry when it is gone. It was never a cheerful building, but the aspect it 
has presented since its power departed, and its archives were carried to 
Westminster, has been positively oppressive. The associations of gov- 
ernment, of war, of commerce, which cluster round the old India House 
are some of the most grandly interesting which history can cause ; it 
possesses a literary interest also as having been the spot in which Mill, 
and the author of “ Maid Marian,” and, most notably, Elia once labour- 
ed. But these associations do not plead for its preservation. A politi- 
cal, military, mercantile Ichabod has been pronounced against it ; 
why should it remain the monumental tomb of its dead glory? Atany 
rate, the old India House is to come down. Last week the auctioneer’s 
iconoclastic hammer was raised againet it, and shivered it into “ lots.’ 
be last remnant, of any importance, of the old Indian system has pass- 
ed away. 

A recent Indian mail brought tidings of a striking instance of this 
change of system. India, though twice conquered, has yet to be set- 
tled by the British. Under the Company’s “ Kaj,” all British immigra- 
tion, save that of officials, into India was discouraged. It has been de- 
termined to put an end to this state of things, and to lure British set- 
tlers to India by an offer of cheap land. 

The following is a summary of Resolutions which Lord Canning has 
published in reference to the sale of waste lands, and the redemption of 
land revenue, so far as they concern lands at present unassessed. In- 
dian experience is required for vbe full comprehension of those which 
affect lands on which revenue is now levied. 

Waste lands are defined as those in which no right of proprietorship 
or of exclusive occupancy is known to exist, or to have existed under 
circumstances that render it capable of revival. Should land, supposed 
to fulfil these conditions, but afterwards shown not to have fulfilled 
them, be granted by Government, the grantee will not be disturbed iu 
his possessions, but the cleimant, free from legal disabilities, will be com- 
pensated by Government if Le make bis claim within a year after the 
date of the grant, and can show good cause why he did not make it be- 
fore the allotment was made. Afier the expiration of a year a claim 
may be made for compensation, on the ground of the claimant's infancy, 
lunacy, &c., but under no circumstances can the bond fide purchaser be 
ousted. The deed of grant, as far as such surrender is consistent with 
the public welfare, will convey absolute right in the purchased soil, ite 
forests, pastures, mines, and fisheries. The grantee will not be compelled 
to clear or cultivate any portion of his original grant within a certain 
time. A maximum limit—varying according to the nature of the dis- 
trict—will be indicated for such grants. In unsurveyed districts imme 
diate conditional possession will be given on payment of the estimated 
cost of survey, which, however, must be made without loses of time. In 
surveyed districts a tracing from the official plans and extracts from the 
surveyors’ field-books, &e., will generally suffice to secure such posses- 
sions. Ten per cent. of the purchase-money and the full cost of the sur- 
vey must be paid before the grantee can receive his deed, and if the 
balance of the purchase money be not paid within three months, ten 
cent. per annum will be charged upon that balance. In default of pay- 
ment of the interest and euflicient eeizable crops, or other “ a pro- 
perty,” upon the land to satisfy the Government’s claims, the land itself 
will be reclaimed. 

Five shillings an acre is the price fixed for available uncleared land, 
and ten shillings an acre for land free from juogle during the five years 
following the lst Janaary 1862. The land is only to be put up to auc- 
tion in case more purchasers than one should offer to buy the same 
country lot, or in the case of any suburban lot. As soon as a grantee’s 
name shall have been provisionally registered as that of the proprietor 
of a grant, any one adjoining plot, not exceeding the previous grant in 
area, if not previously applied for, and if available for disposal by Gov 
ernment, may at the grantee’s request be eurveyed at his expense 
marked off, and reserved as a future grant to him, but subject to the 
obligations tbat within five years from the date of his previous grant he 
ehall fulfil the conditions necessary to his being recorded as proprietor 
of this further grant, and that two-thirds of the previous grant shall witb- 
in the same time have been brought under cultivation. No limit is fixed 
to the number of farther grants which may be successively taken up on 
fulfilment of these obligations, Any grentee of waste lands who pays 
his purchase money in fa!) will, by such payment, redeem his land-tax 
for ever, whilst those who do not pay in full will merely have to pay 
ten per cent. om the balance of their purchare-money until they have 
completed its payment. Twenty years’ purchase, we may mention, is 
required for the redemption of the tax on a limited portion of the lands 
already assessed. It may be added, that lands for which an assessment 
has been made, but which have been uncultivated for five years, and 
are at the absolute disposal of the Government, will be sold under 
the same conditions as unassessed waste lands, excepting that the price 
shall be twenty yeare’ purchase of the assessment.—Zdinburgh Scotsman. 





THE REFORM HYPOCRISY BREAKING OUT AGAIN. 


A metropolitan member mast, we suppose, do suit and eervice for his 
seat. He has probably no choice, if he means to remain a metropolitan 
member, but to talk, on certain subjects, a certain amount of cant ; and 
reasonable critics will always make due allowance for the exigencies of 
the Radical platform. Yet we cannot help thioking that Mr. Layard, 
in his late address to his Southwark constituents, very needlessly over- 
acted an intrinsically uopleasing part, and it may be hoped that bis per- 
formance will not find many imitators. A few words in explanation of 
the disappearance of a once familiar topic from the Liberal programme 
were perhaps required by the proprietors of the occasion, though it does 
not appear that any explanation was demanded by the audience. It can 
hardly have been necessary, hcwever, to invoke, with simulated empha- 
sis, the renewal of an agitation which has jast collapsed by process of 
natoral exbaustior, and which no serious politician can wish to see re- 
vived. The admitted fact that the country does not require that indis- 
criminate transfer of political power to ignorance, poverty, and numbers 
which is paradoxically called “ Reform,” sufficiently absolves Mr. Layard 
and his friends from pledges from which they mast be delighted to find 
themselves released, though it etill leaves them chargeable with the 
grave error of lightly contracting mischievous obligations ia deference 
to a factitious clamour. Mr. Layard’s personal defence against an ac- 
curation which not ody brings is especially clear and complete, inasmuch 
as he is able to remind Southwark that he was ove of Mr. White’s forty- 
eight who achieved a reputation for uncompromising consistency by that 
cheapest and safest of expedients—dividing in a sure misority. He 
might well have stopped here, and taken leave of an unprofitable sub- 
ject on which be was in po way bound to say another word. There was 





staircase conducts us to the the merchant’s sanctuary. He re- 


no sort of occasion to deplore a miscarriage which few persons seriously 
regret; and least of all was it incumbent on bim to urge the recom- 
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y brought disappoint- 
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| mencement ofa so-called “ movement” which has onl 
ment on its originators and discredit on its patrons, 

It is now rather more than ten years ago that the Parliamentary chiefs 
of the Liberal party first thought that they were consulting public 
feeling by promising a new Reform Bill “at an early period of next 
session. Considering that the eubject has, since then, been named in 
some half-dozen Speeches from the Throne, and that nothing has come 
of it—that four Bills have been introduced, by as many successive Go- 
vernments, in the face of a chilling popular indifference, and withdrawn 
with every siga of general satisfaction—and that the formal relinquish- 
ment of the whole business has jast been more than condoned by public 
approval—one would think tbat at any rate a decent interval might be 
suffered to elapse by reasonable politicians, and especially by responsi- 
ble statesmen, before attempting the resuscitation of an ascertained de- 
lusion. This is not, it seems, Mr. Layard’s opinion. He apparently 
deems it sill worth while to keep the game open by dangling a contia- 
gent Reform Bill before people’s eyes, at the same time that, by 
throwing the initiative on ‘the country,” be relieves himself and his 
friends of the responsibility of dealing with the subject. Not only does 
he reiterate to weariness the familiar common-places that “ the fault 
lies with the people themselves,” and that “ no Government can do any- 
thing with the question of Reform until they have the support of the 
country”—a very imperfect excuse, by the way, for statesmen who, by 
their own admission, have egregiously miscalculated public feeling and 
opinion—but he seemiagly wishes to bave it thought that her Majesty’s 
Ministers desire to be coerced by popular “support” into an undertak- 
ing which it is notorious that they are thankful to be well quitof, He 
affects to make it matter of complaint that “there was not that excite- 
ment ia the country which Reformers had a right to expect.” Indorsing 
the groundless assertion that ‘‘ the people are not represeated” in a Par- 
liament which is only too promptly responsive to the supposed dictates 
of popular feeling, he reminds Southwark that the people were also un- 
represented in the Parliament of 1832, which nevertheless passed a Re- 
form Bill in obedience to “ an unmistakeable expression of public opinion 
out of doors.” The obvious inference, that he and his colleagues would 
rather like to see an agitation such ag that which in 1832 brought the 
country within a few hours of revolution, is not only suggested, but 
stated in almost so many words, by this prudent official statesman. 
“Until we have a similar expression of public opinion, there will be no 
Reform Bill ;” and as Mr. Layard professes to desire a Reform Bill, he 
must be taken as inviting those semi-revolutionary demonstrations which 
constitute its necessary condition precedent. On the whole, he wishes 
it to be understood that the Government of which he is a member would 
view with complacency a good rousing agitation all over the country on 
behalf of the unenfranchised millions, in which case he and his political 
friends would be entirely at the service of the agitators. In default of 
any euch movement, he and they are, of course, not to be regarded as 
bound to anything, except to hold office as long as they can, and carry 
out @ Liberal foreign policy. 


This is undoubtedly an ing line for gentlemen who have no con- 


victions of their own. This eort of advocacy of Reform may seem much, 
little, anything, or nothing. It commits the epzaker to no particular 
principle, policy, or measure, large or emall. The question whether 
any, and what, specific change in the existing distribution of political 
power would condace to the better government of the country, and is 
consequently entitled on its own merits to the support of statesmen, is 
dismissed as altogether immaterial. The tendency of any given mea- 
sure to improve or deteriorate our respective institutions —to increase or 
diminish the securities for useful legislation and efficient administra- 
tion—is entirely beside Mr. Layard’s purpose. If the eix millions of un- 
enfranchised male adulis get up a formidable papers he is ready to 
accept it as so much “scpport,” aad to make his political game out of 
it, If, on the other hand, the millions appear to be in the main content- 
ed with the freest Parliamentary Constitution in the world, he holds 
himself at liberty to decline the responsibility of tinkering it, Either 
way, Mr. Layard is all right. Heads | win—tails you lose. A good Re- 
form cry will be welcomed gg grist to the Liberal mill. The total ab- 
sence of a cry will do equally well for stateemen who (as Sir Robert 
Peel would say) do not care two rows of pins about Reform, but are 
“ waiting for public opinion out of doors.” We are not aware that the 
theory of hedging ever received a happier practical exemplification. It 
must be vastly convenient to politicians who are more particular about 
their personal position than about the constitutional guarantees for good 
government, to be thus prepared for whatever may turn up. 

This sort of talk may perhaps prove innocuous in the present temper 
of the national mind, bat it is not the less discreditable to any public 
man who claims to influence the policy and legislation of the country. 
Mr. Layard may possibly have been sincere in votiog in Mr. White’s 
Reform minority at the beginning of last session, and it is aleo possible 
that he may have honestly considered be was promoting the public inte- 
rest some weeks later, by attachiog bimeelf toa Government which 
formally renounces Reform ; but he has no right to make a merit, at one 
and the same moment, of two diametrically opposite courses of proceed- 
ing. Least of all is he entitled to foment an agitation out of doors for 
objects which he is officially bound to discountenance in Parliament. If 
popular constituencies like to be addressed in this style—which may 
perbaps be doubted—we can only say, so mach the worse for them, for 
notbing can be more calculated to bring Liberalism and the Liberal par- 
ty into contempt. Mr. Bright’s revolutionary eppeals to class passions 
are respectable compared with the cheap patriotism which thus plays 
fast and loose with great public questions. If Mr. Layard is of opinion 
that the representative system of the country stands in need of improve- 
ment, let him ray so, and let him indicate, with some approach to pre- 
cision, the changes which he thinks necessary ; but no man is entitled to 
hold office under a Government which declares itself satisfied with the 
existing Conetitution, and at the same time to stimulate popular de- 
mands for vague and sweeping innovation. After ten years of bootless 
discussion and abortive agitation, in and out of Parliament, it ought not 
to be difficult to any practical politician to make his election between 
two incompatible positions.— London paper, Nov. 30. 

—s 


THE IRISH SAGE. 


Mr. Smith O’Brien has favoured Mr. Seward with his views as to the 
kind of despatch which should be written in answer to the demands of 
our Government. The strange document which centains them may be 
read in another colamn. Perhaps itis not strictly in accordance with 
etiquette that it should be communicated to the public a week before it 
can reach the bands of the person to whom it is addressed, but allowance 
must be made for the literary incontinence of genius, and the importance 
of not keeping the world waiting for such a revelation longer than could 
be helped. Looking at this production dispassionately, we are inclined 
to pronounce it Mr. O’Brien’s masterpiece. It is not eo sublimely extra- 
vagant as some of his mavifestoes, so audaciously absurd as others, or so 
rampantly egotistical as the propoeal that be, the very man who was 
civilly bowel out by the Provieional Government of Paris in 1848, 
should mediate between the two warring Republics of the Western World, 
But for native simplicity and ioconclasiveness, and for rapid transitions 
from one kind of illasion to another, this demonstration equals, it it does 
not surpass, the heppiest efforts of his earlier daye. He characterizes 
and applauds the seizure of the Southern Commiesioners asa “ deli- 
berate affront to the Eoglieh nation,”—* a bold and defiant answer to the 
insolence which bas been directed against the American nation by every 
organ of British opinion ever since the war broke out in the United 
Statee.”’ Yet be counsels his correspondent to “ lose not an hour in li- 
berating the Commissioners,’ to patch up @ peace with the South, to 
“ answer the British d ds in the language of dipl y,” and tokeep 
quoting precedents and parleying with Nogland till America can again 
resume an attitude of defiance. It never crosses bis mind that the Go- 
vernment whicb, on his own showing, has advisedly “ incurred a fearful 
responsibility” would stultify itself by shirking out of it. He says that, 
“ae for Canada, the modern statesmen of England care little whether it 
call itself British or American,” but in the same breath he recommends 
Mr. Lincoln to proceed cautiously, lest Canada itself should prove that 
she does not share this indifference. He asserts in one place that 
“scarcely a single Englishman or Jrish West Briton is to be found who 
did not rejoice when the civil war broke out in America,” while a little 
further on, forgetting what he had eaid, be protests that “there is not 
among the eellens of the earth a people who entertain towards the 
United States so much affection as is felt by the Irish.” . 

We have quoted these passages not as specimens of “ bulls geveloped 
into arguments, or as likely to throw any new light on Mr. O’Brien’s 
method of reasoning, but rather to excuse ourselves for our inability to 
give any connected account of his view. We can bardly tuppore that bis 
only object was to ape the Emperor of Russia by a solemn expression of 
sympathy with the troubles of a friendiy people. Yet we defy Mr. Se- 
ward to extract one particle of sense out of the letter, regarded in any 
other light. What can be the use of telling a Government struggling to 


























make head against an insurgent Power which numbers its forces by bun- 
dreds of thousands, and is now menacing the capital, that it cannot af- 
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ernment cor our people or our press, as a pretext for bringing 
on a conflict. It is almost the fable of the Wolfand the Lamb repeated ; 
one might suppoze that the 7rent provoked the San Jacinto! Journale 
that have scarcely suffered a day to pass, for years together, without vi- 
tuperation of the coarsest kind app'ied to everything Eaglish, are now 
wondrourly irate because eome of the accumulated heap of dirt is at last 
pelted back from across the ocean. And they talk too, as though 
this coarseness, which we do not defend, was entirely unpro- 
voked! Bad memories are so convenient. We will not tak 
upon ourselves the task of obtruding these penned indignities tc 
which we allude—what a choice and measureless collection it would be! 
—but we are certain that no candid American reader, who reads his 
own local papers, can deny that the only difference between the abosive 
penmen ou either side of the Atlantic lies in this—the virulence here is 
of old standing, incessant, and habitually irrelevant; in the “ old coua- 
try,” such as it is, it has broken forth under temporary excitement. 

It is a curious fact, connected with this present source of anxiety and 
dispute, that it might furaish materials for colamas upon columas of 
speculation or comment, while on the other hand the past week in reali- 
ty furnishes no clue whatever for deducing any reasonable conclusions. 
From Washiogton we learn—nothing. From England, that military 
and naval preparations for poesible and terrible contingencies are ac- 
tively carried on, and that Mr. John Bright, in a very clever speech at 
Rochdale, has been running counter to public seatiment, seeing that he 
has egregiously failed of late to carry the public with him. But we pass 
by the latter fact as altogether unimportant ; Mr. Bright has lost his po- 
sition. The active despatch ot troops and manitions of war to Canada 
we look upon as by no means indicative of any belief on the part of 
our Cabinet that war will grow out of the untoward coadact of Captain 
Wilkes—simply as a precaution against the fulfilment of certain threats 
old and new, made by the American Secretary of State, directly and indi- 
rectly, at various times, and ia various places, against the integrity of 
the Queen’s dominions. Mr. Seward may be addicted to “chaffing,” 
as the N. Y. 7imes admits on his behalf, when protestiog agaiust 
ite namesake’s editorial patronage of a silly story into which the Dake 
of Newcastle’s name is needlessly brought, inasmach as it is the news- 
paper aod not the Duke that attaches any importance to such trash. 
Bat when what Mr. Seward says in joke or in earnest isconstrued by the 
light thrown upon his meaning from his owa confidential, but now pab- 
lished, despatches, it beboves foreign governments to take time by the 
forelock, and not leave temptation ia Mr. Seward’s way to coavert his 
“ chaffiag” into reality. Mr. Seward contiaually repeats that this South- 
ern “ rebellion” is to be pat down almost immediately ; his official col- 
league has informed the world that 640 thousand men in arms will then 
be at the disposition of the Goveroment. Looking to Mr. Seward’s 
antecedents, would our Governnent be justified in ieaving Canada ea 
tirely uaprepared? We believe then that this farry about the 7’ent is the 
occasion, and not the cause, of this prompt arming. It will furnish a 
fair respons? to any economic and enquiring Joha Bright in Parliament, 
who might otherwise be troublesome with his queries—By the way, our 
contemporary jast quoted favours us with a suggeatioa—couched in most 
temperate language, for which we are unaffectedly grateful—to the effect 
that our coarse indabbiiog with the American Secretary of State is not con 
dacive to peace, and is not therefore becoming in this journal. With all sub- 
mission,we must protest that, ia recording facts and drawing fair inferences 
concerning a dangerous policy, we may, if we can make a few converts, 
subserve most importantly the great object of preserving peace between 
two proud and irritated nations. This is the amount of our doing ; this 
is our object. We have not waited the hiat of our neighbour to recog- 
nize the fact, most willingly admitted, that we owe something to the soil 
on which we dwell. Only last week we stated plaialy that it did not become 
us to parade those hostile preparations on the part of our Goverament, 
which have drawn forth so many comments. To-day, again, we print 
them under their more legitimate headiags. 

The arrival of General Scott from Paris has been one of the events of 
the week. For two or three days past, that able, well-meaning and patriotic 
servant uf his Republic was reported to have the decision for waz or for 
peace sealed up between his lips, coming direct from the Emperor of the 
French. At last it comes out lamely that the General and the Emperor 
had no iaterview! 

The only bit of news from Washington is that Mr. Hale, a Senator, 
made a violent war speech on Thursday last. The precise object it is 
difficult to define, for we know nothing of the gentleman’s relations witb 
the Wathington Cabinet, and the absence of Ministers from the floor of 
Congress renders it always difficult for a foreigner to understand the par- 
liamentary tactics there prevailing. 

In Canada, under the excitement arising out of this affair of the Trent 
there has beena maiked display of devotion to the mother country, aad of 
determination to take part manfally for rights and possessions,if war 
should unfortunately ensue. The volunteering spirit has been developped 
on all sides,and with singular earnestness. We may regret the exacerbation 
that prevails; but we cannot but hail with heartfelt satisfaction this 
prompt reply to oft-repeated assertions and insinuations, that th2 British 
Provinces are wavering ia their loyalty. Let no such fatal misapprehen- 
sion be cherished ! French Canadians and resident Irishmen are vieing witb 
each other in comirg forward to declare their at'achment to Great Bri- 
tain, and are enrolling themselves by hundreds to meet the storm. 
When Mr. D’Arcy McGee publicly exhorts his countrymen to eupport 
their adopted country, and when a French journalist in Lower Canada 
undertakes to organize a regiment, it is time to disbelieve those shallow 
and impudent writers, who tell you that both French and Irish are pant- 
ing for annexation to these States. 



























































































points to which he had purposed referring, we take the liberty of giv ing his 
memorandum in the rough. 

“ The Symphony by Mozart (No. 5) was played better than it has ever been 
here.—The overture to Fingal’s Cave, by Mendelssohn, was played cor- 





















































































































threatened to use them for the rain of Mrs. Eversleigh’s reputation. Furious 
at the loss of what he depended on as a sure weapon, and knowing that Mrs. 
McCann bas secured the casket in Mrs. Eversleigh’s cabinet, Major Stonehurst 
comes in the night to that lady's bungalow, breaks open the cabinet, and re- 
covers the casket. In the meantime, however, Mrs. McCann has burned the 
letters, and substituted for them the confession of Captain Slack. And now, 
the whole party being gathered in one room—including Mrs. Eversleigh’s first 
love, providentially arrived—the cruel Major proceeds to the humiliation of the 
widow, by offering the contents of the casket for general inspection. There- 
upon ensues a very effective denouement—the confusion of the Major, the 
triumph of Mrs. Colonel McCann, the union of long divided lovers, and a good 
time for everybody. 





rectly, but without any feeling for the composer. It is a restless striving after 
@ poetic,impression (Mendelssohn weut to the Hebrides, remember), and needs 
the deliberation of a genial elocutionist, not the mechanical grind of a mere 
timist. I have never heard the work given with greater precision ; never with 
less effect. A full stop is poetry means any pause that the reader may choose 
to use, being governed by the emotional necessity. Mr. Eisfeld took these 
stops as simple punctuations, or impediments, to a gallop through the piece.— 
The concerto (op. 61), by Beethoven, was played superbly by Mollenhauer, and 
accompanied equally well by the orchestra. The cadenza, which is one of the 
most difficult to play and unpleasant to hear, was a marvel of what the Germans 
call technik.— Les oreludes, by Liszt, was an experiment in new reading which 
I for one did not like. A word may be emphasized offensively, and so spoil a) 
sentence. It seemed to me that Mr. Eisfeld accomplished this and no more’ 
The weight he gave to certain interior and subsidiary rbythms of the work was 
most excruciating. 

“ Everything that can be spoken of an artist may fairly be said of Signo 
‘Centemeri, who was admirable.” 

Would that all criticism came as tersely to the point! The note from which 
we quote concludes with a strong commendation of the youthful Meyer Sisters, 
who give a literary and musical entertainment at Irving Hall, on Monday even 
ing next. It says that they are really wonderful in the way of recitation and 
song. 


The acting in this piece is mainly done by Mr. Charles Fisher, as 
Major Stonehurst—a conception in the Hawksley vein, and executed 
with striking freedom and torce,—and Mrs. Hoey, 23 Mrs. Colona 
McCann, a type of woman familiar enough to the stage, but not distinctly 
common in real life. The energy of an Amazon is seldom united in any real 
character with moral integrity and womanly sweetnees. Of the acting gene- 
rally, it is not necessary to make special mention. The piece is splendidly 
mounted ; but ‘ physicians is in vain,” and I see that it will very shortly be 
gathered to its fathers. Let us hope none of them are French. 

Buckstone’s farce of ‘Tom Noddy’s Secret” was, for the first time, produced 

fat this theatre on Christmas night, and came briskly off. The management an- 
nounce, as in active preparation, a series of the Celebrated Old Comedies, for its 
success in which direction the stage of Wallack’s is deservedly celebrated. On 
Monday will be presented “‘ She Stoops to Conquer ;” on Tuesday, “ Playing 
With Fire ;” on Wednesday, “ The School For Seandal-” 
At the Winter Garden the shores of the well beloved “ Lakes of Killarney” 
e still nightly crowded with speetators.—Business at the minor theatres is 
brisk and various.—Very early in the week there was a loud cali from Brook- 
lyn ; 


—— 


Brama. 


Out of the darkness—as | lift the pen that has fallen from the hand of Inico 
forever—the genial voice seems to speak to me, in the old, familiar language. 
It is but a fancy, I know. Never more in this world will any of us hear his 
voice, or clasp his hand, or gladden at the kind light of his eyes, or kindle with 
the fire of his enthusiastic nature. But it isa pleasing fancy that sees him yet 
mong us, as he wi in by-gone times. It summons countless memories of jovial 
hours, of kind actions, of good and noble words, well spoken for whatever in 
Literature and Art is truest and best, and therefore was best loved by him. To 
me it comes as with greeting and encouragement. To me—in my fervent de* 
sire to honour and to pursue the high principle and purpose with which, in these 
colamns, be discoursed of the Drama—though dead, he yet speaketh. In addres- 
ing you, his audience, it is not for me to praise him. To emulate him, rather, 
is my privilege and my pride ; to strive that this column. in which the interest 
nd progress of the Dramatic Art were ever championed so well, shall lose} 
nothing of its integrity, at least, however much it must necessarily lose of its 
grace and brilliancy. Regard for his memory is satisfied in these words. I 
pass to other themes, commencing with Christmas Eve at Laura Keene's. 

The Evil Year lingers toa close. Weare once more amid the Festival Days. 
It has been a year of wrong and ruin, of affliction and sorrow—a year of almos' 
unprecedented public and private calamity. But it brightens a little now, and 
its last smile is a kind one. Somehow, no manner nor accumulation of trouble 
seems capable of overwhelming the chronic merrimeat of the Christmas season. 
Still the little stockings are hung up over night, and still the innocent faces of 
childhood are gladdened in the Christmas morning. Still happy bells ring out 
the chimes of hope and peace, till all the radiant air is full of music, Still 
Love and Friendship send to and fro their pleasant messengers. The angels 
still sing good-will to men ; and all that is gentlest and best in human nature i: 
quickened into new vigour by the kindly influence of the sacred time. So may| 
it be forever! that as “the time draws near the birth of Christ,” all tra 
houghts, all pure feelings, all noble purposes, may be prospered unto conquest, 
till Good finally prevail over Evil and the perfect day be born. 

It was with such reflections that I left Laura Keene’s Theatre, on Christm 
Eve, after witnessing the first performance of “ Little Tom.” It is not, indeed, 
a piece that illustrates very powerfully the spirit of the Christmas season. 
is a erude and imperfect trifle. But it has the right sentiment, the right feel 
ing, the right purpose. As a Drama, it does not deserve to be recognised. 
As a Lesson for the Day, it is timely and well. 1 presume it will have but a 
hort ran. 

Dickens’ “‘ Christmas Carol "’—of which this piece is a bad dramatic version 
—is so well known, that I shall not need to speak in detail of the plot. Grea‘ 
liberties have been taken with the original work; and, notwithstandin 
the play-bill, which assures us this version is “entirely derived” from the 
Christmas Carol, I ‘observe that a person not utterly distinct from Mrs. Sa 
jamp figures in it as Nurse—thas, somewhat unexpectedly, turning up in a) 
new place. There is, at times, a regard for truthfulness apparent in play-bills 
which is a fine thing to see. Mrs. Lotty Hough was the nurse—a clever sou- 
brette, but quite unequal even to this very tame copy of the illustrious Sara. The} 
flinty-hearted uncle, Mr. Skinner—the party, in fact, who grinds the faces of the 
poor and lives on water-gruel, and whose conversion from avarice and hatred to 
generosity and love is wrought by the spirits of Christmas—was very well 
played by Mr. Marlowe. The spirits were, as one may say,a sore affliction. 
The flinty-hearted uncle seemed to be very much frightened by them; and I 
could not wonder at it. Grizzle was played exceedingly well by Mr. J. H. 
Stoddart. The first scene between Shinner and Grizzle—a scene which is cu- 
riously suggestive of one in the “ Dead Secret” of Wilkie Collins, between the old 
miser and his familiar—was rendered with great spirit by both the per- 
formers. Mrs. Keene’s Little Tom isa portrayal of character in the style o 
Agnes Robertson, and given with grace and delicacy. It isinroles of brilliant, 
dashing comedy that I most admire this artist; but her pathos is, neverthe- 
less, very contagious and very like the genuine article. The only other per- 
formance of special merit was that of Mr. Burnett as the jolly British Grand- 
father. 

The afterpiece was a bit of nonsense, entitled ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ a version of; 
De Foe’s story, made by Minard Lewis, and skilfully adapted by Mr. C. Young. 
I cannot compliment either the principle or judgment that persistently chooses to 
degrade the stage by ministering to that which is least worthy in the popular 
taste. I presume, however, that a year or two more of burlesque and absurdity 
may be expected at this theatre ; because, although the Sons and the Sisters 
lare disposed of, there remain the Aunts and the Grandfathers, the Nieces and 
Nephews, to say nothing of the Country Cousins. 

Mr. Tom Taylor, (Failer, it ought to be, in view of his many dramatic re- 
verses,) is the author of “Up at the Hills,” played? nightly at Wallack’s. 
Though clever it is a flimsy affair; and though very well played, it is not 
trengthened in the playing. The Hills referred to are located in the East In- 
ies. The people “ Up at the Hills” are certain English officers and ladies, to- 
gether with a few of the swarthy natives. No special phase of life is illustrated 
in the drama, and the interest of the spectator is therefore mainly concentrated 
m the development of the plot. A bele noire and a frieid of virtue are o 
4 in the beginning ; and the question is, which wins. The former is! 
Major Stonehurst—the latter Mrs. Colonel McCann. The golden apple of d 
ord is a rich young widow, Mrs. Eversleigh. It is the plan of Major Stone 
urst, who has gambled himself into a bad predicament, to marry himself out! 
fit. It is the plan of Mrs. Colonel McCann to expose the Major in his true 
olours to Mrs. Eversieigh, and so to save her friend from the power of a scamp. 
hese two purposes conflict. The female Colonel's strong poiats are, of course, 
he Major’s weak ones. That worthy cflicer, leagued with a confederate named 
Slack, has, it appears, fleeced a young Lieutenant when in liquor. Actsof this 
kind are indeed customary with him. It appears, moreover, that he isa gay’ 
well as a grave deceiver, having, among others, betrayed the faith of a beau- 
iful Indian girl, servant to Mra. Eversleigh and now the victim of despised 
ove and burning jealousy. Very early in the drama we discover that Mrs. 
Eversleigh bas smiled a blessing on the Major’s wooing ; but very early also ar- 
rives Mrs. Colonel McCann, whose eyes, like those of Mrs. Chick, have lon 
been opened to Major Stonehurst, and who enters at once on the campaign foi 
his defeat. Asa preliminary measure, she warns the widow. Then follows th 
formal declaration of war. Then, by compounding for the debts of Captai 
Slack, she wins his confession implicating her enemy. Also she probes th 
wound of the Indian girl, Monee, and by promising to charm away her pain 
induces her to purloin a casket from Major Stoneharst’s bungalow, in which ar 
preserved the love letters of Mrs. Eversleigh, written to the Major while ye' 
er husband was alive. The letters, it appears, are innocent enough, but hav 
fa guilty look ; and the Major, finding himself in a fair way of being bafiled, 


Over the river they beekoned to mo 
Loved ones that crossed to the further side ; 


Bat I did not go. It hurt my feelings to decline, but there was more than the 
Ferry between us. On Monday evening especially, there was a severe case of 
beckoning, when Hamiet, in the guise of Mr. E. L. Davenport, beckoned to me, 
nd the paternal Ghost, in the guise of Mr. J. W. Wallack, Jr., beckoned to him, 
dthe management of the Brooklyn Academy of Music (on that occasion 
‘‘ formally dedicated to Thespis”) beckoned to everybody. But strength was 
given me to resist the sirens. I feel however that the expedition must be made 
ooner or later. Meantime the prospect of sitting at the feet of the Rev. Mr. 
Gass in Barnum’s Temple (which is, I hear, to be used as a church on Sundays) 
will sustain me through a long season of hope deferred. 

In London the “ Colleen Bawn” has been produced at Astley’s, and is being 
burlesqued at Drury Lane. Mr. H. J. Byron is the author of the burlesque, 
which is called “ Miss Eily O'Connor,” and which seems to have made, as proba- 
bly it deserved to make, a greater sensation than the original drama. 

MERCUTIO. 
——— 

Mr. Bricut’s New Views.—The most notable thing, perhaps, in the 
»peech of Mr. Bright is the utterance of a sentiment which might be 
called fine or noble, and which is certainly quite out of Mr. Bright’s 
asual straio. The preservation of “the great Republic of the United 
States” is, he says, an object “ more valuable a million times than the 
ultivation of cotton.’’ This preference, “a miilion times,” of a moral 
niimeat over a material jaterest, is pretty nearly the opposite of what 
we have been accustomed to hear from Mr. Bright; but it cannot be 
said that his change of feeling is, in its circumstances and application, 
altogether satisfactory. Love of coantry—of that country’s institutions 
and of her honour—is a fine thing ; but, since Mr. Bright, contrary to 
the general impression, was possessed by such a sentiment, it is greatly 
to be regretted that he did not find an object for it rather in his own 
ountry, than in the country of an arrogant rival, if not an actual 
nemy. * * * * Mr. Bright would not only have that, but he 
would have Canada too—‘ the whole of that vast Continent combined in 
ne great federation of States, where there would be no Custom-houses, but 
freedom everywhere, equality everywhere, law everywhere.” The idea 
is very grand, but, judging by the past, it would be difficult to imagine 

i more bighly improbable. Whilst the federation of States for 
which Mr. Bright longs bad its existence (which, including Canada, it 
had for eighty years and till the present year) the tendency was steadily 
nd rapidly iu the direction opposite to that which Mr. Bright assumes 
for his future. Thus, the Custom-houses of the United States imposed 
heavier burdens than those of almost apy other country in the world ; 
their eeverity and oppressiveness were constantly increasing ; and that 
political party and that division of the country for whose success and 
predominance Mr. Bright prays have always bad for their main object the 
increase of Custom houses, ou the principle of ‘ protection.” 


— 


A Mopest Prorosat.—A most extraordinary project for a loan was 
put forward ou Tuesday on the part of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Don Juan de Borbon of Spain, tne son of Don Carlos, his agents, Messrs. 
Bernal, O'Doherty, Newman & Co., declaring that “ by a natural death, 
by a revolution, by the first outbreak or pronunciamicnto, an event so fre- 

uent in Spanish politics, the Queen must lose ber throne, and in any 
such event the Prince Don Juan is the only person who can ocoupy it, 
being at the same time the rightfal heir and the holder of the suffrages 
af the Spanish nation.’’ In anticipation of his being called to the throne, 
la contiogency “ which any day may bring about,” and in “ which funds 
will necesearily be wanted,” it is proposed to raise a loan by the issue 
(in the first instance) of 4,000 bonds of 1,000 dole. each (equal to about 
£210) for ten per cent. of their nominal value, or £21, giving the Prince 
la capital of say £84,000. These bonds are to bear an accumulating in- 
terest of 3 per cent. on the nominal value, both principal and interest to 
be paid off from the proceeds of the sale of Crown lands and properties 
go soon after the proclamation of Don Juan as King of the Spaniards 
as may be,” or, in other words, as soon as they can be brought to auc- 
tion, “ and, until the bonds of the present lorn have been all recouped, 
no other paper or money will be received in payment for the same.” 





IMpeNeTRaBLE AvustTraLia.—From South Australia the chief event is 
the return of Mr. Stuart, who has made most important discoveries in the 
interior, which he has clearly ascertained not to be altogether the bound- 
jess desert previously supposed. Mr. Stuart and his party have been ab- 
sent eight moaths, and bave returned safely and in excellent health. 
They bave not succeeded in reaching the eeaboard on the northern const 
lof Australia, a waterless country of about ninety miles having prevent- 
d the realization of that final result. It is likely, however, toat they 
will resume their attempt to force this barrier almost immediately, the 
Parliament being quite disposed to grant any further aid that may be 
necessary for that purpose, and Mr. Stuart being enthusiastic in bis hopes 
of being able to overcome this last difficulty in the way of a direct and 
practicable communication between the extreme northern and southern 
portions of the continent. Mr. Stuart has now attained lat. 17 deg. S., 

d long. 133 deg. E., at which point he has diecovered a splendid alla- 
vial country, well watered, and in every way adapted. we should think, 
to the growth of cotton.— Australian and New Zealand Gazette. 


A Week of Civil War. 

Pablic attention has been almost absorbed by foreign affairs ; nor has 
any event of great magnitude occurred. From Missouri there is a re- 
port of new advantages to the Union banner; and at Drainesville, a 
detachment from the vast Northern forces along the Upper Potomac is 
said to have gained a great victory.—Sixteen vessels loaded with stone 
have been sunk at the entrance of Charleston Harbour, which is said to 
be effectually blockaded by the process. 

Remembering the readiness of our Parliament men not only to cros: 
question Ministers, but also to vent their own opinions and elicit discussion 
on all public matters, we are somewhat surprised to find so little said in 
Congress regarding the progess of the war, and concerning the difficalt 
matter of ways and means. So far, Congress has contented itself with 
finally passing a bill fixing the daty on Tea at 20 cents per Ib., on Coffee 
at 5, and on Sugar at various rates, from 2} to 5.—A fire at Washington, 
on Thursday night, in the Cavalry Stables, caused the loss of some 200 
horses.—Cottoa, seized in the neighbourhood of Beanfort, S.C., has beeo 
brought bither in a government steamer. This first importa‘ion is esti- 
mated at 150,000 Ibs. 





Tue “Youne Hore” or tae Iratian Kincpou.—The King of Italy 
bas appoiated the Cx datore B pagni to be lecturer on con- 
titutional law to the Prince of Piedmont, heir to the Throne, aad he 
has aleo placed the Priace under the tuition of the advocate and Deputy 
Mancini for the study of international law. This Prince, Humbert, is 
praised by his instructors both for intelligence and ecrupulous attention 
his duties, His lessons last eight hours, and his daily task begins at 
o’clock in the morning. He epeaks very good Italian and F rench, and 
is familiar with Latin. He is now 17 years and a half old, and will be of 
eon his 18th. He shows great aptitade for all manly and cbival- 
ous exercises, and bas lately been made President of the National Rifle 
‘Association, an honour he owes no less to his rank than to his remarka- 
ble skill with the weapon. His brother, Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, now 
more than 16 years old, is said to be of a livelier disposition and to ex- 
hibit uncommon talent. The youngest ron, Odo, Dake of Montferrat, is 
rapidly recovering from infirmitles which afflicted his boyhood. He is 
cow 15, has rid himself of his slight deformity, and seems, as he is, per- 
fectly straight. He generally resides at Genoa, and is being educated 
for the naval service. His affable manners have made bim extremely 
popular among the Genoese. The only Princess who remains at home 
till unwedded, Maria Pia, is a fair, stately, graceful young lady of 14. 
—Letler from Turin. 

A Poze ror THe GzooraPuicat SocieTy.—With reference to To- 
reli’s “Spitzbergen Expedition,” « very interesting fact has not been 
hitherto noticed, viz., that seven reindeer were shot with their ears cu 





—_— 


PM use. 


While expecting yesterday from our regular musical critic his accustomed 
notice of the Philharmonic Soeiety’s Concert of Saturday last, we were sorry to 
receive from him, in place of it, a note written from a sick bed, declaring him- 
self unable to contribute “a decent aricle.” But as he runs briefly over the 
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or marked. As these cannot possibly be Lapland deer, they must bave | Janding.—The Britis: Government continued to charter all available ; specially built—namely, as steam rams. It is very possible that in this 
found their way from Siberia to Nova Zemlia and thence to Spitzbergen. | steamers.—Two battalions of the British Guards were expected to sail, | last case the iron masts might do the eame too, especially if square rig- 
This would indicate that there must be some undiscovered islands be- on the 18:h inst, in the steamers Adriatic and Parana, under the com- | ged; but they bave this immense advantage over timber, that they 
tweea Nova Zemlia and Spitzvergen, as the distance would be otherwise mand of Lord F. Paulet—Orders have been issued for the hasty manu- | could not be shot away, and that if they went overboard from other 

) great for them to traverse. The Samoiedes mark the reindeer the facture of two thousand pack-saddles, and a proportionate number of | caures they would tear themselves clear, aud go down alongside like a 
ame as the Lap'anders. A Correspondent estates that be re collects thir- ambulance waggons and cars for diepatch to Canada.—Col. E. R. Wethe- | deep eea lead. Wooden ones would, of course, float ; drift astern, and 
ty-five years ago a similar story was brought by Norwegian hunters to | rill is gazetted as Chief of the Staff in Canada, and Maj-Gens. Pramley | to a certainty, foul the screw with the wreck of cordage. No officer in 
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Hammertest. No doubt the members of the Royal Geograpbical Society | and David Russell are ordered to embark forthwith and join the Staff.— | either service was more alive to the imminence of the dangers which 
would be ciad to see one of the marked reindeer. —Atheneum The Command-in Chief of the forces in Canada will remain in the hands | must thus arise from this cause from the use of wooden masis than the 
i, of Sir W. Feawick Williams.—No additional orders were issued oa the | late Sir Howard Douglas, and as iron masts aré as light, much cheaper 

13th for regiments to be held in readiness.—No cavalry or horse artillery | and ten times more durable than wood, every steamship in the eervice, 

obitua Vp. will go to Canada before Spriog.—The preparations are repres¢ nted as | whether of wood or iron, shoald be fitted with them. . 

Lacy Canxixe.—Countess Canning, wife of the Governor-General of | 00 a ecale which would have astonished people in Ante-Crimean times.” | The sterns of all these new ships will be what is called “ pink” eterns 
India, expired on the 18:h ult, at Caleutta. The late Lady Canning was | —The Australasian bas arrived at Halifax. The Persia has passed Cape | —thet is, instead of being round and full, like the Warrior and Black 


the eldest daughter ot the late Lord Stuart de Rothesay, G.C.B., and» Race. _ Prince, terminating in a floe wedge-shaped point, almost similar to the 
Lady Elizabeth Margaret, third daughter of Philip, third Earl of Hard- Tue Canapian Mitirta.—The Militia General Order is promulgated, | bows of a fast-going steamer. By adopting this metbod of construction 
wicke, and was born in 1817. She married, September 5, 1835, Earl | requiring one company of seventy-five privates in each Battalion of Se- | the number of armour plates required to cover it is reduced by rather 
Canning, then the Hon. C. J. Canning, the only son of the well-knowa | dentery Militia, to be immediately formed for active service, from | more than a third, while the angle preeeated will be such that all shots 
statesman. Her ladysbip was for many years Lady in Waiting to the | Volunteers and from Service men. No man to be accepted who does | must glance unless fired point blank at the broadride. All the internal 
Queen, and was deservedly much esteemed at Court. The late Countess | not volunteer for immediate service, and on a day’s notice. There are | subdivisions ae to water-tight compartments, &c., will be precisely simi- 
was sister of Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. upwards of 450 battalions of Sedentary Militia in the two sections of the | lar to those of the Warrior, and the same effectual protection is given to 
. Province. At the rate of embodiment of Active Service Cowprnies, | the magazines by casing them round with the coal and water tanks. The 
Loa Meanowsanx.—Died at Meadowbank House, Midlothian, aged | stated in the above General Order, the force, consequently, under arias, | 2F@ament for each vessel is to be 36 100-pouader Armsirongs on the main 
81, Alexander Maconochie-Welwood, of Garvock and Meadowbank, late | would fall Little short of 35,000 men.—The Militia of Canada will re- | deck, and on the spar deck 21 guns of the same enormous calibre. The 
one of the Senators of the College of Justice, uader the title of Lord | ceive the uniform of the Line with the scarlet tunic.—Lieut -Col. Lysons, | *¥® forward guns through the semicircular shield we have already de- 
Meadowbank. He was the eldest of the foar sons of the late Allan Ma- | fx rmerly of the 23rd Fasiliers, accompanied by a suitable number of | scribed are to be 200-peunders, with a pivot gun of the same size in the 
conochie, of Meadowbank, better known by his courtesy title of Lord | drill sergeants, is placed at the disposal of the Canadien Goverament. |stero. They will thus be enabled at a single broadside to throw a ton 
Meadowbank, the eminent man of scientific pursuits and Scottish Judge, | Col. Lyrons prepared the simple and complete system of drill now au- | and a half of suot and shell to a distance of nearly five miles if ne- 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Acdcew Wellwood, Esq , of Garvock, and ma- | thorised for aud in use by the Britieh Volunteers. jceseary. ve 
ternal granddaughter of Sir George Preston, Bart., of Valley-field, near ane Io addition to these four vessels now building the Admiralty are pre- 
Edinburgh. He was born in March, 1777, and succeeded to the repre- One of the members of the 100th (Canadian) Regt. suggests, in a let- | P8tog at Chatham to coat the Bulwark and Royal Oak with iron plates 
eentation of the family at bis father’s decease in 1816. He was educated | ter to the London 7imes, their being sent to Canada. The cargo of | ° the French plan. _ Both these vessels were jotended as 90-gan ships, 
at the University of Edinturg, and was called to the Scottish Bar in| the Melbourne, for Canada, is said to comprise 25,000 stacd of arms and | but bave had their dimensions altered aud their scantling increased, to 
1798. Having obtained a first-rate practice, he became successively gccoutrements, a large number of braes howitzers and other smooth: bore enable them to carry 4}-inch armour plates. It is admitted that these 
Sheriff of East Lothian, and Solicitor General for Scotland, ia 1813; in| guns, one battery of 12-pounder and one battery of 9-pounder guns, ships are only makeshilts which the Admiralty were compelled to adopt 
1816, and again in 1819, beld the post of Lord Advocate. Oo being) gan-carriages, platforms, &c.—Lieut. Singer, of the 75th Regt., has | '° keep pace with the superiority of numbers which the Freoch navy 
raised to the Scottish Bench, be took the tithe of Lord Meadowbank | peen killed by an armed mob in Nowgong, Assam, while trying to col- had in vessels oi this kind. Like all burried makeshifis, however, both 
(which his father had borse before him,) bat laid it aside on his retire- | ject the taxes. —— Io order to augment the corps of Royal Eugineers, these frigates will be costly, aad comp aratively ineficient. In the pre- 
ment in 1843, The deceased gentleman was a Mayistrate and Deputy- | which is still cons'derably below its proper strength, additional recruit- | VOUS ar icle on this sutject we stated how it was now found in the 
Lientenant for Fifeshire and Midlothian, and sat in one Parliament as | ing parties have been dispatehed from head quarterg Chatham, to va- French navy that vessels built on this system (and they have none 
M. P. for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, and subsequently for the Fifeshire | rious stations, where intelligent young mechanics m4 bo enlisted. others) were practically almost useless as seagoing frigaies. In our own 
district of boroughs. He married, in 1305, Anne, daughter of the Right $2: | Davy it has for some time bee 1 Known tbat woodwork, no matter of what 
Hon. Robert Blair, Lord President of the Courts of Lawin Scotland. He Wanr-Orrice.—Dec. 3.—6th Drag: Capt the Hon C W Thesiger to be Maj, sireogth, is unequal to sustain the long continued vibrations of the 
is succeeded by his son Allan Alexander, who is married to a daughter | b-p, v Cowell, who ret. 60th Ft: C M Turner, to be En, b-p, v Mariette, who | FcreW, when driven with a power and velocity which are necessary to 
of the Earl of Stair, The family of Maconochie are a branch of the Campe- | ret. 1st West India Reg: En Mansergh to be Lt, b-p. 3d: C F W Moir, to be | the maiotenance of the high sperd our war veerels are admitted to pos- 
bells of Lochow (aow represented by the Duke of Argyl!,) and were En, w-p.— Brevet : Lt Powell, paymaster, RA, to have hon rank of Capt ; Pay | sets. It was only the other day that the Emerald, anew 50 gan frigate, 
poeseseed of Inverawe and the surrounding district till attainted ia 1661, | master — Lyrae < tay my = Le pg By ag - ee ae ee oe lled to retura to port for caulking aod repairs, rendered ne- 
Subsequently receiving compensation from King William Ill, they | QueDt O Ps (eae ool h D unatt i Maj Gan = Lb-C0l Ore ee ceesary by ber having to steam agaiust a head sea and hold ber own in 
purchased the estate of Meadowbank, near Edinburgh, and assumed the | ¢, pe Col ; Maj Tomkinson, of the Cavalry Depot, Canterbury, to be Lt-Col. | * fierce gale. Itis easy to cee how enormously this vibration is in- 
additional name of Wellwood on succeeding to the entailed estate of | Capt Knight, h-p late 12th Ft, Staff-officer of Pens, to be Maj;'C Mackinnon, creased with the additional weight of armour plates, which make the 
Garvock. The late jadge was a Tory cf the old school, and his reputa- | retired Bengal Medical Department. timbers work so much that docking and caulking are necessary after 
tion stood high both as a lawyer and a man of letters. It was he who, io _ | every trip. For this cause alone La Gloire, the boast and pride of the 
1827, at the famous Theatrical Fuod dioner, beld in Edinburgh, made War-Orrice, Dec. 6th.—Staf': Bt-Col Mackenzie, CB, Lt-Col h-p, late 924 French Navy, is aow openly admitted to be all but anseaworthy. Oar 
the unexpected announcement that the Great Unkaowa wos Sir Walter | Ft, to be Dpty-Qtmtr Gen in Canada, v Bt-Col. Napier, app Msj-Gen on Staflin | Admiralty cannot surely expect a different result for their ships bailt on 
Scott. oe North America ; Bt Lt-Col C onolly, Major unatt and Asst Adjt-Gen in Canada, | the same ménner. It is but poor consolation to know that these vessels 
) , ‘ 2 to be Dpty-Adjt-Gen in Canada.— Brevet : Bt-Col Napier, CB, Lt-Col unatt, to | are only makeshifte, and that no more are to be built, as the money that 
Tue Duke ov Satpanna.—The last mail from Lisbon brings the account | have temp rapk of Maj.Gen while employed on Staff of the Army in North will be spent on them is almost thrown away. Ten years are the longest 


t } ja or the last 30 years playe rica. —- : “na ager 
of the death of the Duke of Saldanha, who for the last 30 years played | America | time even the most sanguine give them before the oak rots away under 




















an important part in the political events of his country. The Dake | NWavup the froa 
did not long survive the young and lamented Sovereign whose family he * =° : I ~ 2 : : 
. ' ; ¢ may not be out of place bere t 
contributed to establish on the throne of Portugal. He has been bat OUR IROM CLAD FRIGATES. ¥ y no ut of place bere to notice briefly what other Governments 


| beside the Freach are doing towards reconstructing their navies. The 
The four really iron ships now being constructed (for we do not in- Danish Government ridicule the idea of 5}-inch plates, and say very 
| clade in thie category eitber the Bulwark or the Royal Oak at Chatham, | truly that, as 2}-inches will keep out any ehell, they do not care for the 
= which are merely woodea two-deckers cut down to be plated with iron, solid coe 2 accordingly, —e two very fice gunboats, of 
dei R he ty — ‘ . + eo | on the Freoch system) are what are called the “ improved Warriors,” | <Teat speed and heavy armament, built here on this principle. The 
_ ae Gree, wan ng! aa ny Mi Buses, cant = whose names we have already giveo. Every improvement which it is | Russiaus are buildiog bere a very fine frigate of 30 guns, and 3,500 tons, 
fifth son of Heneage, fourth Earl of Aylesford (and uncle of the present | 20W 8¢e0 that the Warrior requires these ships will possese, while, on the | 0 & model similar to the Warrwr, and to be coated from end to end 
Barl), by the Lad ’ Loniea Thynne. eldest daughter of Thomas, first| other hand, they will be fre e from all her defects, especially that most with 4 inch iron-plates. Orders for other vessels of this class are ex- 
Marquis of Bath. ite was born in 1793, and entered the army in ‘109, | important one of construction, which leaves the etem and stern vulnera- pected, The Forests Sevesntaant to balldieg small iron-plated 
Be served in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 with the 1th Hussars, | ble to shot. The new ships will be coated with armour from end to end, | gunboats here, and, in addition to some fine wooden frigates building 
and was engaged at the battle of Vittoria, where he was eeverely | At every point they will offer to the fire of an enemy plates of wrought hy —— Covmnaess @: Ge ee See © See 
wounded by a eabre cut, and also at Orthes and Toulouse. He was aleo | itoa not less than 5) inches thick, backed up with 10 inches of teak, with | !r0a frigates for the same Power are daily looked for. The Federal 
present at, though not personally engaged in, the battles or the Pyre- half an inch of iron (the ssin of the ship) inside all. After the complete Government are building three gunboats to be plated with tbree-inch 
pees and the Nive, and had received the war medal with three clasps, | Success of the trials ut the Warrior target, the propriety of adding to the | ro, and one most peculiar sub marine boat, called “ Stevens's Battery,” 
He aleo accompanied Lord Combermere to India as his military secre. | weight of the armour-plates by increasing their thickness an inch is | Which only shows its six heavy guos on a slight iron ridge just above 
tary, and was present at the siege and capture of Bhurtpore. He became | strongly dispute d by some of the highest authorities. For every purpose | the water. A fall account of this extraordiuary vesee', which is now 
a Lient.-General in 1855, and was appointed to the Coloneley of the | of warfare the Warrior is practically invulnerable, and it is contended being burried forward by the Federal Government, and will probably be 
24th Foot in the following year. He married, in July 1835, Kathariae, | that by still further adding to the weight of the plates no additional pro- wy Ae  ersey or two, bas already been forwarded to our Admiralty. 
daughter of the late Alexander Ellice, Esq. ’ | tection is gained, aud a great deal may be lost in the efficiency of the he Conf erate Government is coating, or endeavouring to coat, the 
& en ee | vessels by rendering them dangerously unwieldy io rough weather. The Merrimac, 59, and the Mississippi, 13, the two vessels which they seized in 
Warrior's plates of 4} inches weigh 950 tons, but to cover the new larger the Norfolk Navy-yard, witn four-ioch iron plates, and King Victor 
ships from end to eud with plates of 5} inches will require no less than | Emmanuel is having two wooden-plated frigates of 3,000 tons each con- 
2 800 tons of metal—an enormous mass of dead weight tor a ship tocarry | structed on the F reoch plan in France. It is not too mach to say, how- 
| in addition to her ponderous engines, stores, guns, shot, and shell. It is | €¥er: = =e ee ry Ly oor ge whey 1 wes which at all 
4 . : A } | this increased number, size, and thickness of the plates that add such a | @Pproaches the standard of the Eoglish iron-c tigates. The cause 
Fe a ede ae tiencteate retreat Uecash Hie tk® | heavy item to the cost of each of the new vessels, which requ‘re for their | fOr regret is that we bave eo few of them, and that, in spite of the gene- 
Bremen in the winter of 1794.5. He served in Ireland daring the Re- | D2!!. engines, and rigging alone an outlay of nearly £450,000. The | Tosity of Parliament —— subject, the Admiralty are still so timid 
bellion of 1798, and was Assist.-Adjutant-General of the Centre District, | error up to the present time has cost rather over £400,000, and her | about ordering more.—Times, Dec. 3. 
under Gen. R. Dandas, until the Peace of 1802. He belonged to the | uccesors, before they are at seu, will cost nearly £600,000, These are | Tue R N a es 
Royal Irish Artillery, before its amalgamation with the Royal army. _| !sF8e items, bat it may be traly said that the country gets value for its| _ Tu® Rovat Naval Resexve.The scheme proposed about two years 
ps . money, and the first outlay is the ve for the bulls of these tremendous | ®!0ce a —— a an naval agent = pe ya oe out 
- , . PAS on 35 aolic ’ +4. } Vessels ought to be as good two or three centuries hence as they are now, | '@ periods of national emergency to man the Koya avy, has, we are 
ween ©. > pany hem hy he eae Py odagy men ag mah ~ | ‘The new sbipe are not only to be steam frigates, but steam rams also, | glad to say, survived the period ot doubt and mistrust with which it 
of H.M. 10th Foot.—At Islington, James Mitchell, Bsq., O.E., late of H. M. | for their bows project beneath the water far ia advance of the apparent | was at first received by the mercantile marine, and slowly growg up till 
Dockyard, Sheerness, for nearly 50 years in the Government Service.—On board | bows above. The bows, in fuct, are formed like the outline of a swan’s | it now forms one of the most importaut parts of what is called our 
H.M.S. Expoir, West Coast of Africa, W. J. Stevenson, Lieut. R.N.—At Monk- | breast, according to the plan first suggested in the Warrior by Captain second line of national defence. Parliament by its vote of this year 
bretton, near Barnsley. Lieut. Col. B. Daly, formerly of the Lith Foot.—At Let- | Ford. The length of the Warrior is 380 feet, breadth 58, and her ton only granted money for the eorolmeat of 7,000 seamen up to the close 
—- Se ae, | lg = gw hy vam | nage is 6,170. The new ships are 400 feet long, 59} broad, and with a | Of the Goancial year in March next. Yet already the number who have 
Ta pare Whiston Powell “Esq ey , Maem om A, 4, Stock Ex. | tonnage of 6,815. The increase of breadth in the new ships will, how- | used exceeds this estimate, for up to last Saturday there were not leas 
change. At Bournemouth, the lev. W. Dalby, M.A., rector of Compton Bas- | ever, be almost entirely under the water line ; and by this means, and | than 8,000 able seamen who had accepted the conditions, and, as they 
set, Wilts, and prebendary of Salisbury.—At Bombay, Lieut.-Col. Sir Richmond | by giving them a slightly flatter floor, their displacement is nearly 1,000 are now coming in at the rate of not less than 200 a-week, it is almost 
Shakspeare,C.B. He was knighted for his service at Khiva in reconciling the | tons greater than the Warrior. Thi*, as the decks are not wider, also in- | cettatn that before the flaancial year is out between 11,000 and 12,000 
Khan to the Emperor of Rassia, and putting an end to the slavery of Europeans | creases the slope of the sides inwards from the water’s edge, which, in | men will be borne on the books of the Reserve list.— Times, Dec, 7. j 
in that country. He was in the Bengal Artillery, and greatly distinguished | the Warrior, is at aa incline of about 1 in 13 feet, but in the new ships | = . 
himself at Gwalior and sou —— last battle he was wounded.—At | will be at an incline of 1 in 8} feet. This not only almost doubles the | ACTIVITY IN THE Roya Dock-rarpa—The items that follow are 
Hastings aged 72, e Kady iim fit Roy. Her Ladyshiy was Georgiana; | chatces of the ehot glancing, but hes the alll more important advantage | gleaned from our fice, to the 7th inet :—The Warrior, 40 a taking fa 
Lord Stratford de Red lif. She married, in 1sl6, the late Admiral Lord Wm. | of getting the weight more to the centre and diminishing the tendeucy sy tons of coal alongs de Portemoath dock-y ard, preparatory to service 
Pitz-Roy, K.C.B., fifth son of the third Duke of Grafton, but was left a widow | to roll. The power of the Warrior is 1,250 nominal ; that of the new | 02 the North Americaa coast, ehould she be required. The Euryalus, 
in 1857.—At Withdean Cont, Sussex, of consumption, in his 18th year, Sir | ships has not yet been decided on, though engineers avy it isa point 51, the Pandora, 5, and the Vigilant, 4, at Portsmouth, are to be heid ia 
Chaloner R. Ogle, Bart. His grandfather, Sir Charles Ogle, Bart., who died in | which admits of very little doubt. If the high speed of the Warrior ia to readiaess for service at sea At D “vouport, the Orlanda, 51, Phoebe, 
1858, was for some years Admiral of the Fleet. He is succeeded by his uncle, | be maintained the new ships should have an increase of power in propor- | 51, the Perseus, 17, and the Magicienne, 17, are ordered to be prepared for 
now Sir William Ogle.—At Devizes, Frederick Henry Crowe, Esq., recently | tion to the Increased weight and bulk of the mass to be moved. Bear- | &4-—— All seamen who have been on leave of absence have been or- 
appointed to be H M. Consul at Cairo.—At Cannes, France, where he was in ing in mird that they will have a greater displacement and greater mid- | dered to return to their respective ships immediately.——The O-pheus, 
arge of Prince Leopold, Gen. Sir Edward Bowater. | ship section than the Warrior, 1,500-horse power is considered the mini- | 21, at Plymouth Sound, will convoy the Melbourne transport, laden with 
| mum of what they ought to have to do their 17 knots) No economy will | troops, arms, and stores, to the St. Lawrence or Halifax. Tais daty per- 
App otminienui(s. be so false aa that which reduces the speed of these noble vessels, | formed, so far as existing orders go, the Orpheus will thea proceed on to 
; | The arrangement of the bows io order to fit them for the discharge of | tbe South Australian station, for ®hich she has been fitted as flagship. 
_ The Marquis of Ailsa to be L ord- Lieutenant of Ayrshire, in the 1 om of the | their tremendously destructive duties as steam rams is very peculiar. | Iv is reported that the Emerald, 51, will also accompany the Melbourne, 
Bel of Feiaten, 30 i. =a 8 eee es cxgateted Lard Cansing Ranger of | The “ beak’ is below the water-line, and projects, as we have said, at | ——The Hero, 89, at Spithead, has dock-yard artisans working ou board 
Esq., to be Sargeon in Scotland in Ordinary to H. M. -The Lord Chancellor has | least 20 feet in advance of what seemn to be the bows above. Thus the | of ber cutee hours, to hasten foe departure = the North Am rican and 
nominated Mr. J. Mellor, Q.C., M.P. for Nottingham, and Recorder of Leicester, | 0g overbanging weight which the false catwater of the Werrior necessi. | West India Station. The aw 22, the Pylades, 21. at Chatham, are 
to the seat on the bench vacant by the resignation of Mr. Justice Hill. The ya- | tated in order to conceal her beak, which is above water, is entirely | ready for sea; the Rattlesnake, 21, and the Galatea, 26, will be brought 
cant jadgeship was declined by the Attorney General, Sir W. Atherton, M.P.— | done away with, and the bows are water-borne for some 20 feet at least | forward for sea with all despatcb.——The Severn, 51, the Barrossa, 21, 
To be Honorary Sargeon to H. M., W. Fold, Esq., Staff-Surg R.N.,¥ Dr. O. | before any weight comes upon them. A space of 30 feet long by 9 feet | the Zelra, 17, the Rosario, 11, and the Dragon, 6, at the Nore, are to be 
Evans, dec.—The appointments of Mr. Hincks to be Governor of British Guiana, | deep of these seeming bows is left without armour plates, and only de- | aw with the utmost possible despatch for active service—— 
and df Mr. W alher, CB. te wo i~—— at Barbed es, Were formerly ga- | fended from the spar-deck line upwards by teak bulwarks, which lower | Ph? Devastation, 6, at Woolwich, is ordered to prepare for sea immediately 
eS eres Geaneien Tale Toho Thomas aight, - - 2 vm erd L b ng | down like the bulwarks of the little gunboats. But inside this slight for aervice on the North American station. 
Executive Council ot Barbadoes.—D. Cowie and P. Carath, Esqra., t » be mom- | de fence comes acemicircular shield of armour, 7 feet high and 5} iaoches L Daily Nas el Ps nor , 
bers of the Executive Council of St. Vincent.—T. Begg, Eaq., to be a member | thick, and spreading completely across the bows of the vessel before the The ondon wily News says me e actual force now under the com- 
of the Legislative Council of Trinidad.—A. Maaro, W. McEwen, H. Berkeley, | foremast, from side to side. In this there are to be portholes for two im- mand of Vice-Admiral Sir A. Milne, KC B., on the North American and W. 
and G. B. Van Buren, Esqrs., to be members of the Legislative Council of | mense Armetrong gana, On the main deck below is another similar | [. Stations, consists of 26 sbips, carrying 506 guns acd 6192 men, the 


little heard of out of Lisbon for the last few years, and his advanced age 
and increasing infirmities debarred bim from taking a very active part 
in public life. He was in his 82d year when he died. 


Geverat. A. Anwstronc.--Almost the oldest general in the army, | 
Gen. Alexander Armstrong. died at his res'dence at Bath, on the 2nd | 
inst., at the advanced age of 95 years. As far back as 1783 he entered 
the army, so that he was senior to Field-Marsbal Viscount Combermere, 























irenada. | shield, reaching up to the iron spar deck, but without guns, as it is sim- | total horee-power being 8260, and tounage being 37,569 tous. Besides 
ply intended to cover the crew against the cbanee of a raking fire. By | these, there are five receiving haiks aad ships, tour coavict ships, a har- 

Arutp. | thie arrangement the most complete protection is given to the men both | bour and a sheer vessel. There are on passage six ships, bearing 331 

1 C The following detail on the spar and maia deck, yet without incurring any top heavy weight | guns, and haviog 2317 men, the tonnage being 15.533 tons, and the 
noors von Caxapa.—The following details of the force despatched | forward, as the shields are both within the water-borne line of the hall | horse power 3450.—The Landrai, 5, sailed oa the 20th last. from this 
from Eaglacd to Canada, by the steamers Persia, Australasian and Melbourne, by at least 40 feet. The bowsprits of all are to be of iron fitted with a | port for Bermuda.—The men belonging to the naval reserve at Lon- 


are in print ; bat we cannot guarantee their accaracy : Royal Artillery ; ; ¢ fae 8 Shields,fLiverpoo!, Sucderland, and other places, have offered i 
yy 7 +p , } + | powerfal hinge where they spring from the jeck, so that before going in- | don, Shields,fLiverpoo!, Suc 7 @ places, offered their 

Battery E, Capt. Vesey ; Battery F, Capt. Leslie. Second Regt. of the one ne they can be hem 3 eodinmatin and inwards, tbat there ~. | be | services to the Governmeat.——The issue of the 100-pouader Armstrong 

Line, (One battalion.) Sixteenth, (one batt.) Twentieth, (one batt.) nothing to deaden the force with which the sbips will strike when the | guns, which for rome short time past bas undergone a temporary sus- 


‘ort b, one . Si renth ac 3 anies (? >. “yd ‘ all . a rer <a 

—s Ai. ) Maine mn —. : | b2e8 men a = 2- | occasion offers to use them as steam rams against the enemy. __ | pension, bas beea recommenced. 

iieaanine Ausaietne ites ag 8 coe B “0, with twelve | There appears to be very little doubt but that all these vessels will eae nd o _ 

Ao pOcnaes Armecteng rucs guns. have four masts specially designed to carry on more fore and aft can- | _ APPOINTMENTS.—Capt R A Powell, CB, to Defence.—Commrs: J Moresly to 


P. S. The eubjoined ite were teleg ed f lit . . om > ™ on." » Wiel _ | Snake, v Hervey, invalided; P Saumarez to Defence.—Lieuts: G C Masters to 
S. yo items were telegraphed from Halifax on the | vases. Even the short cruises of the Warrior bave shown that the con- | 77 ro; FT Thompson, J G Meade, F W Lowther, and E P Pocock to Defence; 


arrival of the Niagara with the mails of the 14th fast. We give them in | ventional three wooden masts aud square rig are as unsuitable for these | 6 G Jones to Tr ae “heck to Majestic: S M Wilsoz Ooloss 

the pell-mell style ia which they are recorded. . | ehips as armour plates would be on a Holyhead packet. Bat, above all hee nN ro Done ee > en re Sunes Gas 
“Oo Monday the Grenadier Goards were inspected at the Tower. | things, whatever the number of the masis, it is of the last consequence | ( Webb to Royal Adelaide : . 

Their baggage is all packed, and the regiment is now ready to move at | that all should be of wrought iron. Wooden masts are not only easily Promorrons.—Consequent on the death of Captain Morrish of the Jmaum 

a moment's notice.—It ia estimated that about twelve thousand troops | shot away, bat are perfectiy certain to go by the board on the very first | Comm J F C Mackenzie to be Capt; Lt B Hall, Comm; and SubLit S& Smuitb, 

are to be seat to Canada, to be ready to take the field immediately on} attempt to use the vessels for one of (he purposes for which they are | Lieut. 
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New Puvlications. — 


Readers who recollect the inimitable sketch “ Rab and his Frienis,” 
copied into the Albion rather more than a year ago, will be grateful to 
Messre. Ticknor and Fields for putting within their reach further sketches 
and essay: and off-hoots serious and playful, from the pen of its author, 
Dr. Joha Brown, of Edinburgh. His “ Hore Subsecive,’’ a volume of 
varied and admirable scraps, fall of learning, non-pedantic, and humour 
and tenderness and sheer sens, have been duly noticed, at second-hand, in 
these columns. Now we have the work under our hand, christened Spare 
Hours, for the Doctor is a practising physician, not a writer by profession ; 
and thoroughly acceptable it is, though fitter to be read and enjoyed, than 
described or criticised. ‘“ Rab and his Friends” leads off in the collec- 
tion, which, be it observed, embraces a higher range of buman and 
Christian thought than even that little tale, perfect though it be of its 
kind. “Arthur Hallam,” “Dr. Chalmers,” “Edacation through the 


Senser,”’ “ St. Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh,” suggest and bring forth asea- 
riousness that is yet never devoid of pleasantry. With this intimation | | 
therefore that Dr. Brown is not exclusively devoted to natural history, | ments in it that a decent sense of shame would forbid furtner investiga- | 


and with a most hearty commendation of him to all minds at once geni- 
al and gentle, we extract from a charming paper on “ Oar Dogs’’ a bit 
of further information touching our old acquaintance “ Rab.” 


—_ ( 


THe Albion. 


| It puts in terse language views that have from time to time been pat | 


| forward in this journal. 


In art, too, we have a tyranny which is little less than rampant. We 
are told that we cannot enjoy or enter into the beauties of landscapes un- 
less we can see all kinds of symbolical meanings in every twig, aud leaf, 
and cloud. A well-kaoowa writer, in a book recently published, ioform- 
ed his readers that the real reason why we like stones is because we 
koow them to be instinct with life. All that can be said is that a good 
maoy people have gone on feeling that very moderate and placid affec- 
tion which stones are calculated to inspire, without a suspicion of the 
proper cause that wae at work. A man with poetical fancy, with want 
of self-control, and a babit of intense and minute observation, may go on 
for ever finding meanings and parables in nature. Mr. Ruskio has 
shown that it is possible to write volames on the direction in which 
twigs sboot up, and ia which leaves are turned. Very likely he may be 
right. There is certainly originality and meditative power, and per- 

| baps there may be a perception of truths permanently valuable, hidden 
uader his overwhelmiog fine language. The poets that have succeeded 
best in inspiring by words the feeling inspired by the actual vision of 
scenery, have not gone to work in the way of these professors of land 
| scape analysis. But if landscape is to be analysed, it may be well to 
| make the analysis exhaustive, or at least to discover so many tiny ele- 
| tors to pretend they had discovered more. Bat we revolt against the 
| tyranny which tells us that a landscape is nothing to us unless we have 
| sat at the feet of the professor, and that we are little better than idiots if 
| we avow that we like a picture painted in the good old pre-Ruskiaite 


Of Rab I have little to say, indeed bave little right to epeak of him as | days, or after the manner of those artists who had not a euspicion thut 
one of “ our dogs ;”’ but nobody will be sorry to hear anything of that | the stones they brought ioto the foreground were really alive. Itis a 


noble fellow. Ailie, the day or two after the operation, when she was | comfort sometimes to look at a really beautiful object in nature— 


at any 


well and cheery, spoke about him, and said she would tell me fine stories | piece of landscape which the season of the year presents in perfection— 


when I came out, as I promised to do, to see her at Howgate. I asked 
her how James came to get him. She told me that one day she saw 
James coming down from Leadburn with the cart; he had been away 
west, getting eggs and butter, chees? and hens for Edinburgh. She saw 
he was in some trouble, and on looking, there was what she thought a 
young calf being dragged, or, as she called it, “ haurled,” at the back 
of the cart. James was in front, and when be came up, very warm and 
very angry, she eaw that there was a huge young dog tied to the cart, 
struggling and pulling back with all his might, and as she said “ lookin’ 
fearsom.” James, who was out of breath and temper, being past his 
time, explained to Ailie, that this “ muckle brate o’ a whalp” bad been 
worrying sheep, and terrifying everybody up at Sir George Montgom- 
ery’s at Macbie Hill, and that Sir George had ordered him to be banged, 
whicb, however, was sooner said than done, as “the thief” showed his 
intentions of dyiog hard. James came up just as Sir George had sent 
for his gan ; and as the dog bad more than once shown a liking for him, 
he said he “ wad gie him a chance ;” and so he tied him to his cart. 


Young Rab, feariog some mischief, had been entering a series of pro- | 
tests all the way, and neerly strangling bimeelf to spite James and Jess, | 


besides giving Jess more than usual todo. “ I wish I had let Sir George pit 
that charge into him, the thrawn brute,” said James. Bat Ailie had seeo 
that in his foreleg there was a splinter of wood, which he had likely got 
when objecting to be hanged, and that he was miserably lame. So she 
got James to leave him with her, aad go straight lato Edinbargh. She 
gave him water, and by her woman’s wit got his lame paw under a door, 
s0 that he couldn’t suddenly get at her, then with a quick firm hand she 
plucked out the splinter, and put in an ample meal. She weat in some 
time after, taking no notice of him, and he came limping ap, and laid 
his great jaws io ber lap ; from that moment they were “ chief,” as she 
said, James finding bim maosuete and civil when he returned. 


She eaid it was Rab’s habit to make his appearance exactly half an | 


hour before his master, trotting in full of importance, as if to say, “ He’s 
all right, he’ll be bere.” One morning James came without him. He 
had left Edinburgh very early, and in coming near Auchindinny, at a 
lonely part of the road, a man sprang oat on him, and demanded bis 
money. James, who was a cool hand, said, “ Weel a weel, let me getit, 
and stepping back, he eaid to Rab, “ Speak till him, my man.” In an 
instant Rab was standing over him, threatening strangulation if he 
stirred. James pushed on, leaving Rab in charge; he looked back, and 
saw that every attempt to rise was summarily put down. As he was 
telling Ailie the story, up came Rab with that great swing of his. It 
turned out that the robber was a Howgate lad, the worthless son of a 
neighbour, and Rab knowing him had let bim cheaply off; the only 
thing, which was seen by a man from a field, was, that before letting him 
rise, he quenched (pro tempore) the fire of the eyes of the ruffian, by a 
familiar Gulliveriau application of Hydraulics, which I need not further 
particularize. James, who did not kaow the way to tell an untruth, or 
embellish anything, told me this as what he called “ a fact posileevely.”” 
It is of no use to beat about the bush. We did hope that those cun- 
ning caterers for the public taste—our Boston friends who have shown 
80 much discernment in the matier of Dr. Broown—would have only pro- 
moted to the royal honours of purple and gold Poets of a high, if not of 
the highest, fight. Now Mr. William Allingham, whom we receive 
thus habited, could only be put alongside Tennyeon or Longfellow or 
Owen Meredith or Leigh Hunt, by flatterers. He belongs evidently to 
that class of versifiers who live their lives in periodicals, and might die 
there without any great logs to literature. You perhaps remember Mr. 
Allingham, in the pages of the Dublin Universi/y or some other Magazine 
and have a pleasant souvenir of his ‘‘ Venus of the Needle,” commencing 
O Maryanne, you pretty girl, 
Intent on silky labour, . 
Of sempstresses the pink and pear!, 
Excuse a peeping neighbour! 
or of his “ Sir Marmaduke Pole,” the stardy old Kaight who lived jol- 
lily all his days, and on his death-bed bequeathed his estate to the Monks 
of the neighbouring Abbey ; or of some pretty Child’s Songs in which 
he is very successfal. But when you bave his fugitive pieces gathered 
together, and sit down quietly to study and test them, you fiad that for 
the most part they have scarce vitality enough for prolonged existence. 
You wish to preserve half-a-dozen and let the rest go. It seems to us 
in short that Mr. Allingham has hardly sufficient talent to poetize ordi- 
dary subjects, and hardly sufficient genius to lift up his readers—if he 
can reach himself—to the sublimer dwellings of the Muse. Nevertheless, 
we repeat, he bas composed a good thing or two in the rarer vein ; and 
here is—though we don’t think the world will agree with as—the best 
therein that catches our eye in this collection. It is termed “ Molian 
Harp,” but as the same term is used several times, we may mention that 
it is found at page 167. It reminds us of Keats. 
O pale green sea, 
With long pale purple cloads above — 
What lies in me like weight of love? 
What dies in me 
With utter grief, because there comes no sign 
Through the sun-raying West, or on the dim sea-line ? 
O salted air, 
Blown round the rocky headland chill— 
What calls me there from cove and hill? 
What falls me fair 
From Thee, the first-born of the youthful night ’ 
Or in the waves is coming through the dusk twilight ’ 
O yellow star, 
Quivering upon the rippling tide — 


Sendest so far to one that sigh’d? 
Bendest thou, Star, 


Above where shadows of the dead have rest, 
And constant silence, with a message for the blest ? 

Lilliesleaf, by the author of “ Margaret Maitland,” which comes to 
us from Mr. Burnham, of Boston, is a simple tale, simply told, and tend- 
ing to show, a: this author's charming works generally do, that, in the 
words of Bishop Heber, 


The daily round, the common task, 
Should furnish all we ought to ask— 
Room to deny ourselves—a road 

To lead us daily nearer God, 


i oe 


Fine Arts. 


From an excellent English article on “The Tyranny of Professors” 
in education generally, we extract a paragraph applicable to Painting. 


j at the unnumbered smile, for instance, of a summer rea, or the reflec- 
| tion of the evening star in a wintry pool—and to feel that not all the 
| professors and art-writers in Christendom can really lessen or add to our 
epjoyment.—Saturday Review. 
| Prixcery Composers ; Hiren Apriavse.—Prince Ponlatowskl’s one- 
act opera, “‘ A travers le Mur,”’ has been produced at the Opéra Comique 
| of Paris with great applause. Censorious people might complain, it is 
said, that there is in it a good deal of Donizetti, and a strong dash of 
*aer—but ina Prince’s opera, &:.:—Who can wonder, when washy 
| amateur works like this and “ Pierre de Melicis” are forced on the Go- 
verpment Theatre of Paris, by Court influence, that we should hear from 
the French green-roome of a “‘Clab of Thrushes’’—organized with the 
express purpose of seeing right done, and bad music put down, in defi- 
| ance of the hired applauders, who are an important part of every French 
| theatrical establishment ’—As regards this matter of false applause, it 
| may be repeated for the thousandth time that artists have almost, if not 
altogether, the affair in their own hands. So long, however, as some of 
the best among them are weak and mercenary enough to crouch for the 
purpose of privately purchasing favour from thoze who lead opinion,— 
whether they clap their hands or spoil paper—they have smal! right to 
complain of any injustice or neglect of which they may be the victims.— 
Atheneum, Nov. 23. 


A New Ye.iow Parnt.—Artists will be glad to learn that a new and 
important yellow pigment has just been introduced under the name of 
aureolin, which will be found to be a most valuable addendum to the 
palette. It is of a splendid yellow colour of rich and brilliant bue, and 
possesses the invaluable and long sought for combiaation of qualities— 
brilliancy, permanency, and transparency. Its tiats are very pure io 

| tone, the lighter ones being extremely delicate and clear; to ecientific 
men it is of interest, as being a nearer approach to the pure colour of the 
solar spectrum than any other known yellow. Aureolin mixes well with 
all other colours, forming with blue a magnificent range of brilliant 
greens ; and by the side of ultramerine and madder-red, it completes a 
| triad of brilliant, permanent, and transparent primitive colours. It is 
| absolutely permanent, being equally unaffected by long continued ex- 
| posure to the sun’s rays or to the action of the impure gases which may 
contaminate the atmosphere.—London Review. 


annie 
} PHONAUTOGRAPHY. 


| Wonders do not cease. We have already noticed from time to time 
that certain ingenious Frenchmen have essayed to make sound register 

itself, so that music or epoken language might become its own unerring 
| soperter. A late namber of Galignani’s Messenger thus records the ad- 


| Vance of the iavention. 


For several years M. L. Scott, a native of France, has been engaged in 
experiments on the fixation of sound upon a prepared tablet, and has met 
| with considerable success in this new art, which he has named “ Phonauto- 
| grapby.” Ata recent sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, a short 

communication was made on the subject by the diecoverer. The problem 
| which firet required solution was the artificial construction of an ear, by 
| means of tubes and diagrams, so as to imitate, as nearly as possible, the 
| human ear in its power of collecting sounds of every degree of intensity, 
nd transmitting them to a delicate membrane placed at the extremity. 
| After numerous estays an apparatcs was constructed which possessed the 
above qualifications ; the membrane was seen to vibrate visibly, and in 
a different manner, with each audible sound or note; and if a pen or 
style were fastened to this membrane its poiat would trace the wonder- 
| folly beautiful and complicated carves and circles appertaining to the 
| elements of sound. The next difficulty consisted in finding a sensitive 
| surface upon which this style could mark the imprint of its movements, 
| for the vibrations of the aerial pen were so delicate, that, if any appre- 
| ciable forces were required to effect the transcription, the resistauce would 
| at once stop all movement, This difficulty was at Jast overcome by em- 
| ploying a strip of thin paper, upon which a film of lampblack was de- 
posited. The phonograpbs produced by M. Scott’s instrument are mar- 
| vellously correct ; every separate source of sound has an individuality 
}of its own, An oration, delivered with varying rapidity, and with the 
pitch of the voice greatly modulated io different parts, has a very strik- 
| ing appearance in ite phonograph. Rapidly spoken parts have the 
|curves crowded together, whilet in others they are widely seperated. 
| The loud tones of the voice are shown by the written waves rising to 
perbaps balf an inch or more in height, whiist the low tones are not 
| more than the eighth of an ioch high ; the modulations of the voice are 
| thas shown very beautifully by the varying height of what may be calied 
the letters of sound. 
The problem of the graphic fixation of sound may thus be considered 
as accomplished ; but now a new difficulty arises, that of translating 
| these ever-varying curves back again into ordinary language. If each 
| word or syllable, or even compound sound, of which our spoken lan- 
guage is built up, were invariably represented by the same system of 
curves, the work of transcription would be comparatively easy. This, 
| however, is far from being the case. Not only does the impression vary 
| with tte tone of voice, the rapidity or loudness of utterance, but it has 
| been found that the same words uttered by one person are written down 
by the instrument very differently from the way they are when spoken 
| by another—just as the handwriting of one person differs from another. 
| This, however. is a difficulty which will be overcome by practice, and, 
| perhaps, improved instramental arrangement. The fact of being able to 
make spoken eounds record themselves permanently on paper is of itself 
| most singular an4 astonishing ; but should the inventor eucceed ia find- 
| ing an easy practical method {for translating the curves into common 
language, the longest speeches might be reported with the greatest acca- 
| racy, and the art of stenograpby superseded. 








| WHO IS THE PLAGIARIST? 

We are not at all sorry at an occasion offering to give Mr. Boucicault 

| another dig on his proverbially weak point, seeing that he has had the 

| indecency to give way to popular clamour, and bas hang out at the 
Adelphi Theatre the flag of a Confederacy not recognised by his own 
jcountry. The Atheneum of the 7th inst. contains the following “‘ 
story.” 

Another literary voice, no less than that of the Author of “ White- 
friars,” puts io a claim to the merit, be it much or. little, of the story 
which Mr. Boucicault has dramatized as “The Octoroon.” This new 
voice claims a prior title to that of Capt. Mayne Reid; in fact, puts 
Capt. Reid into the same unpleasant position of defence as that ‘n which 
Mr. Boucicault stood, and stands. How the Author of “ Whitefriars”’ 
can be answered, if at all, is pointed out in the following note. Allto- 
gether, the authorship of “ The Octoroon” is growing into a curiosity 
of literatare. The case stands thus :— 4 

Mr. Boucicault produces at the Adelphi “The Octoroon,” a melo- 
drama which be offers as a tranecript of life in Louisiana—from his origi- 
pal observationr. 


strange 


621 


Capt. Mayne Reid urges (or it is urged cn bis behalf) that “ The Oo- 
toroon” is a play adapted lately from hia story of “ The Quadroon’’- 
transcript from life ia Louisiana—from his origival observations 

The Author of “ Whitefriars” now comes forward with an assertion 
backed by dates and other details, that “The Octoroon”—and. there 
fore, presumably, “ The Qaadrooa”’ also—is a close version of his tal 
of “* Maske and Facea.”’ 

The most curious fact in the affair is, that while Mr. Boucicanlt and Capt. 
Mayne Reid assert that “ The Octoroon” and “ Ths Qaadroon” are each 
based on the autnor’s knowledge of life in Louisiana, as seen by them- 
selves, the author of * Masks and Faces,”’ the common original, as it is 
bow averred, does not pretend to have ever been ia Loaisiana at all! 


_ Here follows the new claim, with a statement of the ground on which 
it is made, 


-& 


| “ December 4, 1861. 
“Tt bas aot been my good fortune (probably) ever to peruse the tale 
of ‘The Quadroon,’ jfor which Capt. Mayne Reid, it appears, claims the 
honours of the original invention and characterization of the Adelphi 
melo drama of ‘The Octoroon.’ But if this story greatly resembles 
| that of the piece mentioned, a new question of authorship arises, which 
| I beg to submit to you, and which, it appears to me, can only be settled 
| by a reference to dates, 
“In the year 1855 there appeared in the colamas of the London Jour- 
| nal one of those long, exciting romances in which your very popalar con- 
| temporary’s public chiefly delights, entitled ‘Mosks and Faces.’ It ex- 
| tended over a period possibly of eight months in pablication, and inola- 
| ded a great variety of adventures by sea and land. The principal of 
| these consisted of the achievements of th2 captain of an English ship io 
| rescuing a lady of mixed blood, placed ia exactly the circumstances and 
surrounded by ezactly the same kind of persons and events as form the 
|staple of ‘The Octoroon.’ That is to say, the Oriana of ‘ Masks and 
Faces,’ like the Zoé of ‘ The Octoroon,’ is almost a perfect white, her 
mother being a quadroon ; has been educated in every refinement and 
luxary, and is a dazzling beauty. She is descended, on the father’s side, 
from one of the original French planters of Louisiana, a certain Count 
Avery, and this father has died, and left™his affairs in great disorder, 
chiefly throug’ the underhand dealings of a villanous Yankee overseer 
}on bis estate, called in ‘Masks and Faces’ Jonathan L »ppard, in ‘ The 
| Octoroon’ Maclowsky. These two Antipholi of Louisiana are ena- 
| moured, in exactly the same villanously impassioued and resolut: man- 
jner, of the unhappy Oriana, alias Zoe, whom exactly the same slight 
flaw in their father’s act of manumission leaves exposed to the hard fate 
of beiag sold, with the rest of the ‘ property,’ to pay the late possessor’s 
debts, This duplicate overseer, Jonathan Leppard or Macloweky, 
hopes to secure possession of the charms of the beautiful Creole 
lady (as the writer of ‘Masks and Faces’ etyles her, very probably in 
compliance with the popular English ascription of that term to all per- 
sons of mixed European and dark blood) by outbidding competition at 
a public sale, precisely in the same style one as the other. The scene of 
the sale of the slave lady is almost literally the same ian the novel of 
‘Masks and Faces’ as ia the grand ‘sensation scene’ of ‘The Octo- 
roon.’ An American sea-captain figures in the novel, whose charaeter- 
istics exactly correspond with those of the captain of the Mississippi 
steamer in the melodrama. Ia fact, the romance differs only in some 
few minor points of detail from the drama, excepting in the catastrophe, 
which wouid appear more judiciously arranged in the novel than in the 
play, or, at least, more to English taste, for in the former the British 
captain eaves bis Oriana, carrying her off in triumph under all the gans 
of New Orleans, and in defiance of a ship of war beariog the stars and 
stripes, and an assault of a rowdy mob of New Orleans to prevent the 
departure. 

“Now, these stories of the tale of ‘Masks and Faces,’ and of the 
drama of ‘ The Octoroon,’ thus detailed, are so completely identioal— 
still more in the characters of the novel—with the dramatis persone that 
it is impossible to doubt but that one is the direct product of the other, 
inasmuch as they are almost as precisely repetitions as the figures of a 
crowd io a ball-room reflected in a mirror. Does Capt. Mayne Reid, 
then, state that the story of his ‘Quadroon’ is similarly identical, or 
even bears any strong degree of similar resembiance to that of ‘ The 
Octoroon,”’ whoee inspiration he claims? If so, the decision becomes, as 
previously hinted, a question of dates. ‘Masks and Faces’ appeared in 
the London Journal in 1855. It was publicly announced to be by a dis- 
tinguished writer of popular fiction, kaown as the Aathor of * White- 
friars.’ It excited much attention at the time, and in a publication so 
generally diffused, and paraded with significant illustrations in newsven- 
ders’ windows, could hardly have escaped coming to the notice of Capt. 
Mayne Reid. If his production was anterior to this, does be mean then 
to say that he allowed an open, inditcriminate plagiary of the kind to go 
on withcut a word of remonstrance, in a work of a similar form to bie 
own, when he claims authorship so eagerly in a species of transmutation 
in which the greatest masters of the drama (and why not the writer of a 
melo-drama ?) have in all ages indulged ? 

“In justice to all parties, let Capt. Mayne Reid therefore state pre- 
cisely what it is he claims in the origination of the story and characters 
of ‘ The Octoroon,’ and give the date of bis publication ; so that the lite- 
rary public may decide if be is not himself as guilty as any one elee of 
the offence he denounces. Nor will it be the first time, in that cise, that 
those huge popular tales have proved the coovenient quarries of the 
library novelist. 

“As respects the claims of Mr. Boucicault to originality, he also 
should favour us with dates. It is stated that his play bas been long 
performed ia the United States previous to ite introduction in London. 
Can he show that it was performed before 1855, when the story of ‘ Maske 
and Faces’ were reprinted, week by week, in the New York Tribune ?— 
althongh, as the present writer happens to know, it was found so little 
pleasing to the inordiaate self-esteem of Yankee and Southern slave- 
holder alike, that it excited violent animadversion throughoat the 
‘ States,’ until finaliy the proprietors of the Americaa journal broke off 
the republication. Sum Curve.” 








EE 


SHAKSPERIAN BEATINGS. 





“The national pulse beats Sbaksperianly.” So at least cays Mr 
James Orchard Halliwell in one of two circulare—-tbe one printed and 
the other lithograpbed—which have lately reached us about “the Na- 
tional Shakeperian Fund.” We have a dim notion of having somewhere 
or other seen the pnblic Faads spoken of as the national pulse, and we 
suppose that it was hence that Mr. Halliwell got a metaphor which 

| strikes us as somewhat strong for a circular about pounds, shillings, and 
| pence. The national pulse, it seems, beats so Sbakeperiauly as to have 
subscribed £2,296 for certain Shakeperian purposes ia less than a fort- 
night. But this is a very small Shaksperian beating indeed. Mr. Hal- 
liwell wants it to beat so Shaksperianly as to put £60,000 into his 
bands to carry out various magnificent schemes, all ia honour of Shake- 
peare. Mr. Halliwell looks for possible subscriptions of £10,000, and he 
cannot personally receive anything less than £5. Bat local committees 
may receive sums as small as they please, and may send them to Mr. 
Halliwell in the lamp. The mayors of corporate towns are specially ex- 
| borted to help. The smallest donation is not to be without its reward— 
| the slightest Shakeperian beating will not he forgotten—* it being an 
| essential part of my design to record the name and address of every man, 
| woman, aod child who subscribes to the fund.” But he whose pulse 
beats at the rate of a £100 subscription is to be admitted to divers pri- 
vileges, and if “any one individual’’ can rouse himeelf to a Shaksperian 
beating of £10,000, he is to have certain privileges higher still. These 
last seem as yet to be unclaimed, but fifteen “ honoured names’’ are set 
| down as having won admission to the second class, Among these, the 
two Houses of Parliament between them supply only three. Of the 
| other twelve benefactors of their country, there is only one of whom we 
; ever heard before. 
| What Mr. Halliwell has done with the small beating of £2,296 is to 
| buy, as an “important and interesting acquisition” for “the public, 
the site of Shakspeare’s house at Stratford on-Avon and part of his gar- 
den. What he means to do with the great beating of £60,000 is to bay 
the rest of the garden, the remainder of “ the Birth-place Estate,” Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage, Getley’s copy-hold, and “any other properties, at 
or near Stratford-on-Avon, that either formerly belonged to Shakepeare, 
or are intimately connected with the memories of his life ;” also to ca- 
lendar and preserve all “those records at Stratford on-Avon which 
illustrate the poet’s life, or the social life and history of Stratford-on- 
Avon in his time ;” also to “ endow a custodian ” for Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage ; algo to erect and endow a Public Library and Museum at 
Stratiord-on-Avon. These are grand echemes. The £2,296 ina fort- 
night seems not amiss to ordinary minds ; but that purchase, though Mr. 
Halliwell allows it to be “ deeply important,” “does but commence the 
work necessary to be accomplished if the memory of Shakespeare, in con- 
nexion with his own loved native town of Stratford-on-Avon, is to be 
duly revered.” We are always thrown off the cent when we come 
across that awkward preposition “in-connexion-with.” Indeed, gene- 
rally, Mr. Halliwell’s fine writing is beyond us, ard leaves only a dim 
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idea of a local canonization of “the god of our idolatey, Shakspeare, does not beat so Shaksperianly as it ought to do ; but, certainly, to us, | tion. Bat, on the contrary, his modesty was such that I doubt whether 


kspeare, Shak-peare.”” with Mr. Halliwell as bis local Flamen. The | 





are “never to be built upon ;”’ they are “to be preserved in their 
integrity to Eagland and the world.” What England an ithe world are 
to do with them, we do not fully understand. We rather thiok, that 
they are expected to pass their time, or euch parf of it as they may spend 
at Stratford, in the pious contemplation of raths. Mr. Halliwell indig- 
nantly denies the statement often made, that Shakspeare’s own house i8 
quite gone. Nosuch thing. “A portion of one of its walls is built into 
the modern house, aod it bas been ascertained that the basement founda 
tions are still in being, though concealed under ground.” Mr. Halliwell 
means “ earaestly to eolicit the opinion of subscribers and the public ”’ 
as to the * question,” “ whetber these remains sbould not be exposed to 
view, the interesting, though melancholy relics of what there was once 
on the spot.” That is, ve suppose, whether the house should not be 
pulled down to show the foundations. It is really a pity that Shakspeare 
ever wrote those strong antipapal paseages in “King Jobo.” Other- 
wise, might not the Stratford question and the Roman question be 
joined in acommon solution? Louis Napoleon promis 2d the Pope a 
gardeo to walk in acd ruins to look at. Here are the garden and the 
rains ready at Stratford—why should not Pias the Ninth take posses- 
sion? The King of italy and the people of Italy would not object ; the 
people of Stratford would doubtless fied it to their advantage ; aod the 
spiritual powers of the Holy See would ia nowise suffer, as the gravest 
Catholic Doctors assure us that the Pope is just as good a Pope at Avig- 
non, at Stratiord, or at Little Peddlingtop, as when be is enthroned ia 
the “ totius urbis et orbis caput.” 

Mr. Halliwell’s scheme curioasly unites the fanctions of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. He is to be the creator of the museum, the preser- 
ver of the garden, but, strange to say, the destroyer of the theatre. A 
theatre, it seems, is built on a piece of ground which once was Shaks- 
peare’s. Mr. Halliwell is very auxious to buy the piece of ground and to 
pull down the theatre. This really puzzles us more than anything e'se 
We should bave thought that nothing could bave been so pre-eminently 
the right thing ia the right place as a theatre built upon Sbakepeare’s 
ground. Surely the natiosal pulse ought never to beat so Shaksperianly 
as while Shakspeare’s plays are acted on what was Shakspeare’s owa 
freehold. Surely the Jocal inspiration ought to convert the poorest 
stroller into a Kean or a Garrick, and to invest every Stratford man who | 
looks on with all the dircernment of the trank-maker in the upper gal- | 
lery. Mr. Halliwell, however, thinks differently. According to bim, | 
the theatre desecrates the hallowed ground, and must be pulled down in | 
order to make over the ground for the uae _of the public. He does not | 
even tell us whetber he means to build another theatre anywhere else. | 
If not, it seems to us a very bardcase. Why should the Stratford people 
be thus, for the sake of Eogland and the world, deprived of the chance | 
of eezing the ploys of their creat towneman acted ia his own town? Nay, | 
one woald have thought that Eagland and the world might have liked | 











the opportunity themselves, But Mr. Halliwell says No. Eogland and | round, the average being about 60 deg., which is the most comfortable, 
| alike to the invalid aud the healthy. Afier emerging to the daylight, | the contents of the note to be literally true. 


the world may walk in the garden and contemplate certain foundations 
and a piece of a wall; but to revere Shakespeare by seeing his plays 
acted would be a desecration of the hallowed ground. 

Again, the public library and museum are “ indispensable, 


and they 


mast be “constructed on a scale worthy of the name of the national | pie districts lying farther west. After arconding and descending ladders | when the coachman, apropos to nothing, 


et.” So to do requires a Shaksperian beating of £40,000 at once, 
po P 


We have no doubt that a library and museum would be a boon to Strat- | horrors of the subterranean regions, and again pureued their way over 


ford-on-Avon just as they would to any other town; but we really do 
not see why England and the world are bound to build the Stratford 
Library any more than they cre bound to pall down the Stratford thea- 
tre. Bat one stipulation is remarkable. The “one individual’ who 
shall give the £10,000 is to be allowed to choose the design, provided it 
be in the architecture of the Shaksperian period.’ How comes the “ho 
noured name of Mr. Tite in connexion with a scheme which would allow 
the museum to be built in the dark, monotonous, unmeaning, Vandalic, 
Saracenic, Jesuitical s'yle which the architects of the Shaksperian period 
employed at Wadham College, Oxford, and St. Johu’s College, Cam- 
bridge? This last, we may observe, is part of a set of “ Laws of the Na- 
tional Shakeperian Fund,’’ a document almo:t as elaborate as the Con- 
stitation of the United States, and designed for far greater permanency. 
The Constitution may be altered by a convention specially elected for 
that purpose ; but the fifteea laws enacted by Mr. Halliwell “shall not 
be altered under any c rcumstances whatever.’’ 

We do not know what Mr. Halliwell will say to us, but we certainly 
think his whole echeme is as pre-eminently abeurd in itself as the language 
in which it is set forth is pre eminently vulgar and inflated. We are weary 
of testimonials and presentaticns, both to the living and to the dead. 
For the living, we have got beyond the era of slippers and teapots. One 
favourite bes received a presentation pew, which we thought was the 
climax of everything till it was outdone by a presentation divorce. We 
are constantly asked to commemorate some dead hero by a bust or a 
pillar, and now aod then by the far more rational commemoration of a 
praze or a cc‘olarshbip. Not long since we were asked to show re- 
spect for Mr. Hallam, who lies buried far off on the sbores of So- 
mereet, by knocking away a bit more of the little that is left of the ori- 
ginal ornament of Westmicster Abbey. Restless men set up Wallace 
monuments and Liewelyn monuments, or gather together twenty thou 
sand “ Anglo Saxons’’ for an Alfred jubilee. Mr. Whalley dedicates a 
tower, we are not sure whetber to abstract Protestantism, or to the Glo 
jour, Pious, and Immorial Memory. At the bottom of most of these 
things there is some basy spirit or other who is to be commemorated al- 
most as much as the deceaeed object of the offering. The incense of 
Wautage was divided between Alfred and Tupper, and the Stratford 
scheme will tend equally to the glory of Shakspeare and of Halliwell. 
In both cases there is a prodigious gabble all about nothing. The na- 
tion is clearly wanting in respect for its great men if it allows any 
real memorial of them to perish. The tombof a great man, a building 
reared by a graat man, the actaal site of a great action—all these are 
legitimate objects of national respect. It was a national disgrace when 
the tomb of Alfred was grabbed up to make way for a county goal. It 
was perfectly right when the restoration of Waltbam Abdey, necessary 
on other grounds, was connected with the memory of its founder, Harold. 
So, if the tomb of Shakepeare were in danger of destraction—if a house 
bailt by him, or in which he had lived, were threatened in like manner 
it would be a matter of national duty to step in and save objects which 


are among the choicest of a nation’s bistorical memorials. But ia this | 


| dry ; the atmosphere is sweet and wholesome ; there are numerous ven- 


Shakspeure lives far more in his plays, read and acted, than in the bits | there lives the man among all bis colleagues, among all his friends—and 


ba'lowed ;” buildings of any sort “desecrate” it ; the gar- | of foundation which Mr. Halliwell hopes to expose to the reverence of | here, whatever our political differences, we are all friends—I say I doubt 


Eogland and the world.—Suturday Review, Nov. 30. whether there lives the man who ever ,heard Lord Herbert, I will not 
> on - = ge any one as his own, one of the services that 
; - : e performed. Men tnink it pardouable,if they have achi 

A Rear U NDERGROUND Rartway.—On Thursday laet a large party wane for their country, if aap comeing: refer + fen asaae oat 
assembled by invitation at the Great Weetera Hotel, for the firet trip— | the langaage of Lord Herbert was not “I did this,”’ or “I did ‘that ” 
purely experimental—on the Metropolitan Railway. The party started | Eager and enthusiastic as he was in the discharge of his duty, when that 
soon after twelve, accompanied by the chairman of the company, Mr.| daty was performed he cared little for the reward, and Jess than little t 
Wilkinson, and several members of the directory, and of the Markets Im-| seek that reward by any assertion of self. That modesty of his Ad 
provement Committee of the Corporation. : deeply founded in the humility of the man. I declare it to be my belief 

The trial trip was divided into several separate journeys, and the first | (hat, in some manner, by the general purity of bis nature and by his bigh 
was from the Great Western to the site of the Chapel street station, Pad-| principle and conscienee, be contrived to hide from bimeeif tb i a 
ington. This was the most important of all, becauee it afforded an oppor- | character both of his virtue and bis works. oe 
tunity of testing the merits of the locomotive engine invented expressly | 
for the traffic by the company’s engineer, Mr. Fowler. It is a matter of wocxy Curss-FLayer.— 
profound importance to the public, that ia the constraction of an under- oe Sane: Senet Pp athe om eomeperony Bm ona 
ground railway it was essentially necessary to construct underground | or bad, never like to be beaten. It is eaid that a certain Ferrand Count 
engines. Science keeps pace with the demands upon ber, and, as the | of Flanders, was very fond of the game, and played constantly with his 
ordinary locomotives were pronounced unfit for this peculiar traffic, the | wife, who always vanquished him ; and the result was a mutual hatred 
barden was thrown upon Mr. Fowler of providing engines capable of ac-| between them, which came to euch a height that when the Count w 
complishiog the journeys, without produciog either smoke or steam. | taken prisoner, she allowed him to remain a long time in confieomens, 
Accordingly, the first part of the trial trip was as much to test the merits | though she could easily have obtained his release. When the Dake de 
of the new engine, as the novel form of roadway ; and it is our bounden | Nivernois was in England, he went privately into Norfolk to pay a visit, 
daty to state that the comfort of passengers by this railway bas been | attended only by one servant. During their progress, a heavy eh 
secured in good time and most effectually. Mr. Fowler’s invention con- | objiged them to stop at a house by the road-side The nomen 4 94 
sista in shutting off all escape of steam the moment an engine enters @) clergyman, and the curate of the parish, with an income of eighty 
tunnel ; at the eame time the escape of smoke is rendered impossible, | pounds a year to maintain a wife and six children. He, not knowin cH 
not merely by the consumption of smoke, but by its non-production, the | rank of his visitor, begged of bim to come in and dry himself. The Bake 
fire being damped out, and pregress through the tunnel being accom- | accepted his hospitality, borrowed some dry stockings and slippers, and 
plished by means of conserved torce—tbat is, of steam eaved up for the | warmed himeelf at the fire. After some time, the rain not abutin r, th 
purpose ; none beiog generat d on the spotin transitu. But the directors | Duke obeerved a chees-board. Himeelf passionately fond of the , me 
were not eatisfiedgwith an example of the new metlLod of working the| he asked the clergyman if he also played. The latter told him he S ia. 
traffic through tunnels without emoke and steam, they must needs take! but found it difficult to get an antagonist. The two were s po ; 
the visitors back, and allow them to compare old and new methods, | engaged ia their play—tue Ness playing 80 well that be eee 

i zyme layiv r 


— 





| the engine, in this cecond journey, vomiting all the smoke and steam every game, which, for a wonder, did not fret the Dake, who was much 


it produced, and leaving the corapany to judge by experience as to the | pleased to find so ab'e an opponent, a i 
J ’, “ - € : no 0 » and ox b 
value of the inv ntion of Mr. Fowler. There was not a shadow of doubt ‘aech amusement. Before he left be pan Tato perme 
remaining, that Mr. Fowler had accomplished an engincering triumph | pects of his bost, and writing down bis address, departed withous die 
— to the success of the Metropolitan Railway as a medium of pub-| covering bis own rank. Some montbs elapsed ; the clergyman thought 
c traffic. no more of the matter, when ove evening a pote was prese 
. ot  ¢ ee : > ? . eh ove e z nted t 
The next journey was from ( burch-street to the baths and wasbhouees, | with the following contents:—* The Duke de Sneenat camaiinemet 
accomplished on foot, in the dreary taunei under the New-road. Though | the Rev. Mr. — In remembrance of the good drubbing he 
performed under disadvantageous circumstances, it was evident to all, | him at chess, begs he will accept the living of ———, w rth £400 per 
tbat when opened for public traffic, this will be a cheerful nota gloomy | annum; and that he will wait upon bis Grace the Dake of Newoastle 
or eepulchral railway. The line is lighted with gas; it is remarkably | on Friday next, to thank him for the same.” The poor clergyman was 
ry 5 y \ | some time before he could imagine it to be anything but a jes » 
tilating +hafte, and the temperature will be nearly uniform all the year | tated to obey the mandate. His nag Re na hee Oe 
| the trial, when be found, to his unspeakable eatisfaction and gratitude, 





the party again descended at Marylebone Workhouse, and traversed on | — 
foot the route to Trinity Church, through a mass of London olay, fear- Tryinc To Rive Gr y 3 
e to : 2ar- | R 3 1 e Gratis.—We had changed horses at 
fully forbidding in its character, compared with the eand and gravel of | were bowling merrily along the level saa which Bak peg one 


- - remarked to hi : 
placed almost perpendicular, the party again encountered the temporary | « [¢ were eomewhercs here, Bill—worn’t it?” 3 companion : 


; “Ob, ay,’’ said the other, “ the tar-p —yes. bat w 
| sand-hills, heaps of gravel, and through sloughs of mud, to Evston-sqaare, | that went : ne e tar-barrel—yes. That were a rum un, 


| where they were trausferred to daylight by means of the “ lif.” used for And the two wortbies c led ov , r it 6 
| the removal of eoil for the subway. There was yet another journey, and | could not belp asking yagi at hing memory of i so mach, that I 
| that the most inter sting of all; namely, from Euaton-equare to the ter-| ~ Well,” aaid the traveller, “ I’ve no objection to tell you. You see I 
| minus of the Great Northern, at King’s cross, The ponderous engiue of | worn’t allus a drover, I woro’t. I arn’t ashamed on’t. I were a carri 
| the contractors carried the train of extemporised passenger-waggous far | once, and I druv along this here road. So, one market-day, as lope 
| into Clerkenwell, then brought them back, end, by means of the single | drivin’ home from Saiatsbury with a heap of things ia my cart, I es 
| line of rails, carried them fairly to the platform of the Great Noribern | up of a fellow walkicg along the road. ‘ Hullo, master oe sh Por 
| Railway, where the trial trip ended, the whole party being satisfied that | mea lift.” ‘ Yes,’ says I, ‘ you gi’ me six ence.’ ‘ No, _e, a 
the difficulties of subway transit had been overcome by the combined | ‘ that I won’t.’ : Very well ’ says I, ‘ thea oan don’t poe Bn idee - i 
eoergies of Mr, Fowler and the contractors, Mesere. Smith and Knight and | went jubbin’ along, aod dida’t say ‘no more Preeentl Tbe — eee 
Mr. Jay, and that a moderate exercise of patience would suffice to prove | scramblin’ into the cart bebind; bat I tekes no ot i — 
that the undertaking was based on sound priociples, and would prove | withoat lookin’ round. Well among the thiogs in the vest, bed = 
hereafter a great and lastiog triamph. The company assembled at the | empty tar-barrel, belongin’ to Mr. Reddy of Satutsbur Y t. we 
close of the day’s business at the Great Northern Hotel, where an excel- | Mr. Reddy of Saintsbury dd 4 = ¥ a 
lent repast was prepare d. It appeared to be the unanimous opinion that I aseented and the narrator went on. 
that the undertaking would be successful far beyond the most sanguine| + So, what does my gentleman do, but he go knees and nose right into 
yo mr a of its original supporters and promoters.—London “ City | the tar-barrel, and there he stick fast. ‘Hullo, master,’ says he; ‘I’m 
ress,” Nov. 30. newuaitc: | stuck fast ; help me out of this.’ But still I takes n0 notice, and goes 
Tae Terrisie Disaster ty Epinsurcu.—Ediobargh has jast been the | jubbin’ along as if I hada’t heard un. Bat he kept a hollarin’ cut so. 
scene of a horrible catastrophe. One of those gigantic tenements in the | tbat I turns round, and says: ‘ No, bor, no,’ says | ; ‘ yer wanted to ride, 
High-street—tbat grand old street which connects the Palace of Holyrood | and now yer may ride ;’ and so I went jubbin’ along, be a hollarin’ out 
with the castle—has fallen, aud in its fall bas buried the bodies of its| to me to stop, and I now and then a turnin’ round to he, and sayin’ : ‘ No 
ill-fated inhabitants. Up to the period at which we write, twenty-nine | bor, no; yer wanted to ride, and now yer may ride,’ just to keep his 
lives have been lost, fourteen persons have escaped with injuries more or | sperrite up. Well, he got wonderful riled, acd said as how he’d take the 
lees severe, and ten or twelve are missing. law of me, and all that; but I knowed better, and only said; ‘No, bor. 
The accounte which have been published of this terrible calamity can-| 00 ; yer wanted to ride, and now yer may ride.’ So I went jabbin’ 
not be read without exciting every sentiment of pity and compassion for | «long, till we got to Kentwade Cock. There my gentleman calls to the 
the poor sufferers ; and, we must add, a feeling of indignation. Had an | bostler to come and help him out. ‘No,’ says I, I says: ‘Not till you 
earthquake fallen on the land, a storm, a pestilence, a fire, a flood—in | ha’ paid me my fare.’ ‘ Well,’ sayshe, ‘ if I must, I must ; and how mach 
one word, a phenomenon such as the philosophy of our jarisprudence can | is itt’? ‘ Why, it’s a shillin’,’ says I ; ‘and out o’ that there barrel you 
only describe as a visitation of God—thea it would be the Juty of the | don’t some till you ba’ paid me.’ So he gets his hand into bis small- 
| Edinburgh citizens to submit to the terrific disaster with resignation. | clothes’ pocket, somehow or other, and pulls me outa shillin’. Then the 
But such was not the case. The night was calm and frosty, and the | bostler and another man, they gets the tar-barrel out of the cart, and 
| sooue, Sight shone fall on the appalling scene. At one o'clock on the | tries to pall him out on *t; but they couldn’t do it, not they, he was 
morning of Sunday, without one note of warning, this bouse of seven | stuck so stammia’ fast. So, after tuggin’ and pullin’ ever so long, the 
| floors fell into the street, with a tremendous crasb, leaving a yawning | hostler say to me: ‘I'll tell you what it is, mastez,’ says he, ‘we can’t 
| chasm, with its dark and ghastly shadows standing in bold relief to the | get he out without we break the barrel.’ ‘No,’ says I, ‘ you marn’t do 
moonlight. | (at; that belong to Mr. Reddy of Saintsbury: So to it they went 
| And now arose a scene of appalling horror, euch as we have not the | again, a pullin’ like mad, and I a laughin’ fit tosplit myself. ‘We can’t 
| heart to recal, nor the language to describe. The dead and wounded | do it, master,’ says the hostler ; ‘we must break the barrel.’ ‘ Well,’ 
victims were slowly and paintully dag out of the ruins by the men of the | tays I, ‘ that beloog to Mr. Reddy of Saintsbary, and if you break it, you 
| fire-brigade, who were summoned to the spot. Portions of limbs, sepa-| must pay for it.” So my gentleman be say: *And how much do you 
| rated from the parent trunks, were here and there conspicuous, among | as for it?’ eayshe. * Why, I could’t take less than half a-crown for it,’ 
the loose stones and timber. One child was foand alive Letween the | says !. So he gets bis hand into his small-clothes’ pocket again, and out 
| dead bodies of its father acd mother: a foot or an arm projectiog from | he pulls me halfa-crown, ‘Now,’ says 1, ‘ you may break the tar barrel 
the débris, gave an indication to the diggers of the direction in which | Up, if you like ; but miod, I must have the pieces.’ So they breaks it 
they ought to work. One little boy, who, by euch means, was discovered | Up, and out be come. Sich a sight he was, you never se2—all darbed 
under a beam that had to be sawn through before he was extricated, told | over with tar, and runnia’ dowa of sweat, aod bis face as red as fire, and 








Stratford business there is nothing of the kind. Shakepeare’s tomb is the firemen, very gallantly, to “heave away, for he was na dead yet.” | a bran new suit of clothes wholly spiled. ‘ Now, bor,’ says I, ‘ next time 


perfectly safe, and his house is gone already. To be eure, by pulling 
down a modern house you may expose the foundations and a bit of the 
masonry of a wall. Can there be more stupid relic-worship than this? 
A house which Shakspeare had built or lived in, a house which showed 


the impress cf bis taste, or which, at any rate, contained objects which he | bours. 


vad seen and used and cared for, would be quite another thing. 
But bere we have only some bits of foundations which are only to be 


Respect for the dead had to give way to respect for the living ; and, at | you want to do a poor carrier, just you take care there ain’t a tar-barrel 
sunset, on Sunday evening. partly from the still impending danger of | in the cart.’ So you see he got to pay three-acd sixgence, and wholly 
he operations, and partly from the conviction that no more bodies could | ruined bis clothes, acause he wouldn’s give me my proper fare at first. 
be recovered in life, the worn-out excavators bad to suspend their la- | And I got the money and the pieces of the tar-barrel; and I guv Mr. 
Reddy a sbillin’ for it, and he were quite satisfied with it ; and eo I think 
| Tbe house whos? sudden fall occasioned such a fearful loss of life is | I dida’t make a bad job of my gentleman arter all.” 
supposed to have been nearly 300 years old. The timbers were decayed | Ilere eaded the tale, and at its conclusion, we found ourselves driving 


got at by palling dowc a house built upon them. Most probably Shaks- | and rotten, particularly the joisting. To all external appearance, ia-| ap to Kentwade Cock itself, the scene of the catastrophe. There the ci- 
eare never saw or thought of the foundations or the bit of masonry still | deed, it seemed more substantial than many of the old houses beside it ; | devent carrier left us, but not before be and the coachman acd I had a 
ailt into the modern wal!. Some years back, the female portion of the | for, by one of those modern refiaements in shop alteration, the original | jag of ale together to drink confusion to cheats and sneaks, aad might 
religious world were told that they had a golden opportunity of buying | plaster front had, to some extent, been replaced by a front of ashlar. | they all meet with a tar-varrel. 


linen or muslin (or whatever the substance is) out of the same piece | But its general rickety condition had long been palpable. 


from which Bishop Alexander’s coneecration robes were cat. What virtue 





»| It is staied that on the previous day (Saturday) Mr. Cairns, grocer,| Tus Porator Drskase.—The following curious phenomena, lately 


could bave got Into a bit of linen, which the perron to be reverenced observed that the plaster had scaled off the tops of some pillars which | brought under notice by Mr. Millar, of Fort William, points to the ori- 


bad never seen or touched or thought of, might have passed the imagin 


- | supported the roof of his shop; and on examination he discovered a | gin of the disease being somewhere else than ia the soil. Last spring a 


ation of the most ingenious medisval relic-monger. To be eure, the bits | small rent or crack in the arch of the ajjoining close. No alarm was| few potatoes were left in a bag in the dark coraer of a room adjoining 


of masonry have a closer connection with Sbakspeare than the bits o' 


{| felt at this circumstance ; but Mr. Watherston, bailder, was sent for, to| Mr. Millar's office, and were forgotten, till one day lately the contents of 


liven bad with the Jerusalem Bishop—they were once at least Shaks- examine it and make such repairs as were thought necessary. Mr. | the bag were turned out, when it was found that the potatoes bad not 
peare’s property. Butif we are to bay up all the property of all our | Watherston set some men to prop the roof over the close, and proceeded | sprouted, as potatoes asually do io a warm room, bat that they had pro- 
reat men, and invest it all in Mr. Halliwell in trast for the benefit of | to ascertain if any sinking or twisting of the floor bad occurred, which | duced a numerous progeny. As there was no light of course there was 
gland and the world, it wil! soon be a very serious business. It is a | would prevent their openiag and shutting easily. Nothing, we believe, | po “ shaw,’’ and the young couid not be prodaced ia the usual way ; but 
blessiog that Shakepeare was not a landowner on a great scale, or we | was found to indicate that avy change bad taken place at that time ; and | the efforts of nature to reproduce are very astonishiog. In this case the 
might be asked (o set our pulses besting at the rate of millions instead | the roof of the clos: having been temporarily propped, Mr. Watherston | young potatoes origivated in the heart of the old ones, fed epon their 


of thousands, To be sure we are to try and bay “all properties inti 
mately connected with the memories of his life” including, no doubt 


- | left, after promising to send men to shore it up on Monday morning. substance, and, as they increased in s'z+, eplit them open and dropped 
,| Weare not going to indulge in lugubrious reflections on the cause of | out. The process being new to me, I examined the whole with considerable 


if possible, the park in which he stole the deer. Then we have to pull | this unspeakable calami'y ; but we cannot help thinking that much | curiosity ; bat what strack me as being extraordinary, aod what induces 


down a theatre and build op a maseam, and to endow the same with | blame clearly rests with the municipal authorities. — Builder. 


freehold land. All this is to cost £60,000, which is to be paid into Mr 
Halliwell’s banking account. Mr. Halliwell refuses all remuneration, di 
rect or indirect, but has any one reckoned how long it will be before al 
is done, and what will be the interest on £60,000 in the meanwhile? 
That “ the national pulse beats Shaksperianly” we do not doubt. A 


| me to bring tbe matter under your notice was that a large proportion of 
. | ‘ —— Rt |} the youog potatoes were diseased. In the entire absence of soil, no 
Lorp Hensert Caanacterisep By Mr. GLapstoxe.—He, it must be | blame cquid be attribatable to it; and in the partial exclusion of the 

1 | admitted, was the gentlest man that ever undertook to confront the | atmosphere, its influence wae also limited. Are we, therefore, not drives 
| difficulties of public affairs. It is true that he was strong as well as gen- | to the conclusion that the disease is ia the potatoe iteelf, and that its 
s| tle. But how rare in the world we inhabit is the genuine union of gentle- | development depends upon the suitableness or otherwise of the soil aad 


long as Shakepeare is read, and acted, and admired—as long as every | ness with strength. It is difficuit for an ardent lover of his country like | season? —Scotlish Furmer. 


scrap of information is carefully gathered up which illustrates his life o 
his writings—there can be no doubt about it. And this seems to usa fa 





c | Lord Herbert not to confront abuses, and not to endeavour to remove | 


r | and mitigate great public evils. But he confronted them not, like others, Lorp Exe ox Hrs Own Tives.—Lord Elgin, in delivering the in- 


more reasonable service to pay to a great maa than the stupid fetichism |} with perhaps honest anger and fervid indignation, but be confronted | augural address to the members of the Dunfermline Literary Society, 0a 


which falls down and worebips a bit of foundation on which bis house one 


stood, and which sees “deeccration’’ in the presence, on what once was | resistance, and be achieved far greater triampba for the benefit of his 


e | them in the maia by that winning geatleness that subdued fir more than | the 22nd ult., spoke thus on contemporary history : 
“ After all, it is the history o' our own time —that history of which the 


bis ground, of a bailding for the practice of bis own art. We confess | country than were ever achieved by the spirit of anger and wrath. | materials are, day by day and hour by hour, accumulating around us— 
that we do not enter into this local, physical, artificial kind of rever- | That geatleness was combiced with a modesty euch as 1, for one, never | which is to us the most interesting and instructive of all histories ; and 
ence. We respect the real memorials of a great man, whether iatelecta- | knew eqaalled in any s‘atioa of life. It would perhaps have been in. | if we would read aright the lessons it is intended and fitted to teach, we 


al or material. Bat bere the material memorials bave perished, while | telligible and excusable, if so re markable a combination of personal gifts | must bring to bear upon it the same hard study, the same strict impar- 
and outward circumstances had produced on him some degree of intoxica- ; tiality, and the same critical acumen necessary to enable us to appreciate 


the intellectual memorials are not concerned. Very likely our pulse 
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correctly the moral which the history of other periods ix calculated to 
convey. But even a superficial survey of the events passing around us 
must suffice to convince us that we are living in no ordiyary times. Who, 
for instance, would have anticipated ten years ago tat Italy would 
have attained that position amongst the nations of Euroye that she now 
holds? (Cheers.) And when we examine and look narmMwly into the 
causes which have produced this marvellous change in the condition of 
Italy, can we help arriving at the conclusion that this chaage has been 
mainly attributable to the opportune appearance of one remarkable man 
—Count Cavour—a man especially fitted for the work whick had to be 
done, of resolute will, devoted patriotism, surpassing influence over the 
minds of other men, and singular discrimination in the choice and adap- 
tation of means to ends. If we raise our eyes from Italy to the general 
state of Europe, is it not a most extraordinary phenomenon that this decade 
which commenced with the inauguration of the temple of universal peace, 
should have witness: d during its progress a more intense revival of the 
military spirit of Eu: ope, and a more profuse expenditure upon military 

reparations, than has been witnessed since the close of the great Napo- 
hee conflict ; or can we help falling in with the general opinion which 
attributes this great change mainly to the genius and influence of one 
man. If we look across the ocean to America, does it not irresistibly 
Jead us to strain our eyes in that direction. in the hope of discovering the 
man who is to educe order out of the confusion which reigns there, and to 
impress his own will and genius on the course of events in thet country, 
and lead us to wonder what manner of man he is to be when he appears. 
Is he to be a Washington. putting his country before himself, or is he to 


be of the more vulgar type of heroes? And, gentlemen, let me ask you at | 


whose bidding do these men of destiny appear? Are they—as we are 
told by a certain class of philosophers—are they the products of a fortui- 
tous concourse of blind atoms impelled to and fro by a fatality as blind as 
themselves? or are we to believe that there is a Providence who inter- 

directly in the regulation of human affairs, and that the philosophy 
is false which tells us, to use the language of Milton, that ‘ he has gone up 
from us to the farthest end of the heavens, and has left off doing marvel 
lously among the men of these latter ages.’ (Applause. ) 
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PROBLEM No. 676. By Mr. Wormald. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves, 


SoLcTion TO Posies No. 675. 


White Black 
BiK?7 K toQ4 
, 9 c | K moves 


KttoQ B Tech | 
3. Bio Q 3 checkmate 

, 1K to K B 4 White replies 2 Ktto Kt 7 ch,and B to Q B 6 mate. If 
ee ey ks Kt, White plays 2K BtoQ B6 and3 RtoKtSmate. If Black move 
either of his pawns, White checks with Bat Q B6 and Kt mates. 





The following remarkably fine specimen of offhand play resulted from a 
friendly encounter at the Philidorian Chess Rooms, London between Messrs. 
Anderssen and Kolisch, prior to their great match at the London Chess Club : — 

Evans’ GAMBIT. 











White (K.) Black (A.) White (K.) Black (A.) 

1. PtoK4 PtoK4 18. P takes P B to Q Req 
2. KttoK B3 KttoQB3 19. Kt tks bP—ch Kt takes Kt 
3. BtoQB4 BtoQB4 20.QtoK6—ch K toQsq 
4.PtoQ Kea B takes P 21. RtoQ eq—ch KttoQ3 

5. PtoQB3 BtoQR4 | 22. R takes Kt P takes R 

6. PtoQ4 P takes P 23. QtksP—ch CK to Baq 

7. Castles P takes P (a) 244. BtoK6—ch KtoKt2 

8. QtoQ Kt3 QtoK B3 25. Bto Q5—ch Qtakes Be 
9 PtoK5 QtoK Kt3 26. QtakesQ—ch KtoR3 

10. KttakesBP PtoQKté 27.QtoB4—ch KtoKt2 

ll. Kt takes KtP Rto Kt 8g 28. QtoK4—ch KttoB3 
12. QtoQ3 K KttoK 2b) | 29. KttoK5 K toR3 

13. Q to K 2 (ce) Qt KR4 30.QtoB4—ch K toR2 
14. BtoQR3 BtoQKt2 31. Bto Bi—ch Rto Kt 3 
15. QR wQ sq KttoK B4 32. BtksR—ch_ iB takes B 
16. Rtks QP (d) K takes R | 33. Kttks Kt—ch B takes Kt 
17.PtoK6—ch KtoQBaq | 34. Q takes B Herr Kolisch wins. 


(a) Daring in the extreme. In a match game, either P to Q 3 or KttoK B 
$ would have been here probably adopted by Herr Anderssen.—(b) We believe 
that all these moves on black’s part are judiciously and carefully selected ; but 
we fear that no amount of caution will suffice to relieve him from the conse- 

nences of his early temerity.—(c) Threatening to win queen by next playing 
Kito K R4.—/(d) Kolisch all over. This sacrifice, however startling, we be- 
lieve to be quite sound.—(e) His best move, doubtless. Although Herr Anders- 
sen thus exchanges queen for bishop, it will be observed that so far as physical 
force is concerned the preponderance is still on his side. 





Savio anv Doiwe Nor tae 3ame.—By the accounts of those who 
have been iiviog in the close entourage of Compiegae, the condition of M. 
Fould is by no means aa enviable one. He is, for the moment, like a 


man who, baviog, with a good deal of trouble, got upoa a horse, finds | 


that the said horse will not go! For a certain time he, and all those 
about him, sapposed that the oue difficulty was to bring the Emperor to 
eee and admit the exceeding perplexity of the situation ; bat that being 
achieved, they were not prepared to discover that the next stage would 
be by mach the hardest of all. To recognize a difficulty, and then bla- 
zon forth to the world that he bas recogaised it, does not cost Louis Na- 
me any tremendous effort. He is always ready for anything of this 

; it is a cheap mode of seeming to be a man of action (which he is 
not)—and he even—as far as mere words go—will, oa sach occasions, 
indulge io @ laxury of self-accasatory—you may almost say, self-humili- 
ating—pbrases which take many people in by their apparent frankness. 
Bat whenever the time comes for real action, and for ¢ out what 
he has either planned himself or allowed to be planned, thea bis own 
eminent)y irresolute nature gets the better of the French Emperor ; and 
the men who have ever embarked with him on a serious veatare koow 
bat too well what they have to go through before they can bring him to 
translate his dreams into deeds. Were those men questioned who were 
aseociated in the attempts of Sirasbarg and Boulogne—in the accom- 
plishment of the coup d’éiat—in the actual undertaking of the Italian 
war—or ia any of the ac's from which Louis Napoleon bas beld back, 
after having made it impossible to himself to escape from the commitial 
of them—were any of these men questioned, they could tell the strangest 
of all tales cf an unsteady mind and lymphatic temperament, shrinking 
from the execution of his own schemes, aud forced to it by men of bolder 
natare than his own.— Paris Letter. 


A Soremy sor Srurte Trors. —Hae it never occurred to you asa 
wonderfal fact, that the easiest thing in the world to teach a cbiid is that 
which seems to metapbysical schoolmen the abstrusest of all problems ? 
Read all those philosophers wrangling about a First Cause, deciding on 
what are miracles, and then again deciding that such miracles can not be ; 
and when one has answered another, and left in the crucible of wisdom a 
caput mortuum of ignorance, then turn your eyes, and look at the infant 
praying to the invisible God at his mother’s knees. This idea, so mira- 
culously abstract, of a Power that the infant bas never seen, that can not 
be symboled forth and exp!sined to him by the most eradite sage—a 
Power, nevertheless, that watches over him, that hears bim, that sees bim, 





| that will carry him across the grave, that will enable him to live on for- 
ever—this double mystery of a Divinity and of a Soal the infant learns 
with the most facile readiness, at the first glimpse of bis reasoning faculty. 
Before you can teach him a rale ia addition, before you can venture to 
drill him into his horn-book, he leaps, with one intuitive spring of all his 
ideas, to the comprehension of the traths which are only incom prehen- 
sible to blandering sages.— Bulwer Lytton's “ Strange Story. 





Acrina Lie Lire.—The entertainment is well worth seeing, if only 
for the distinctness with which it shows the immense difference between 
mere speaking and acting. C. Mathews, narrating his owa life, a trae 
incident or real anecdote is not more effective than many hundreds ot 
gentlemen inflicting themselves on their frieade. There is nothing as- 
sumed ; he is prosy, hesitating, and not exceedingly impressive, much as 
it he were returning thanks for a testimonial, after dinner. But the mo- 
ment he “riogs” for a personation, be is more truly “ himself again,” 
cool, unembarrassed, rapid, clever, and amusing. In fact, when he is 
acting, he seems more natural, in one sense, than when he is really Fo. 
He is much more at home as Sir C. Coldstream than as Charles Ma- 
thews; he is a capital pereonator, while asa narrator we cannot call 
him remarkable. As the best parts of bis entertainment are those he has 
brought from the stage, we hope he will soon retarn to it; he is best 
when be is all the artist; why give bimself to the public in small frag- 
ments, unlese, indeed, the Charles Mathews loquitur and the broken bits 
\of the actor pay better; am argument to which there is no reply.—Cri- 
| tique on C. Mathew’s “ Entertainment.” 

Levorr'’s Gas Enorve.— We have alluded to this engine on a former 
occasion. A larger one bas now been made, and is attracting considera- 
ble attention in scientific circles in Paris. The motive power is an ex- 
plosive mixtare of gas and air, which is ignited alternately above and 
below the piston of what was once a steam-engiue, the explosions being 
prodaced by an electric spark. The piston moves regularly and rapidly. 
An engine of half a horse power costs £40, and weighs 8 cwt. ; a twenty 
horse power engine costs £480, and weighs 18 cwt. The expense of gas 

| is emall, 500 litres per hour foreach horse power, costing for ten hours’ 

| work about 1s. $d. per boree power. This invention is about to be ap- 
plied to locomotives on land and water ; and as the gas required may be 
produced by the decomposition of water itself, a great revolution in ma- 

chinery may be expected.—Jondon paper, Dec. 7 

Antiquity or THE PrtcaL.ey Hunt.—Io an extremely well-writte no 
history of Northampton in the Northampton Herald for Nov. 16, it is stated 
that Pytchley bunting could be traced back as far as the times of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ; for, in the Domesday Book it is recorded that Wil- 
liam of Pightesley succeeded to the estates of Alwynne the Hunter, the 
said William holding bis lands in hang | by sergeantry, of hunting 
wolves, foxes and other vermio. And the Pytchley Hunt bas even a 
higher antiquity ; for, some years since, when Mr. Abner Brown was un- 
derpioning a pier of bis charch, it was fcund that the church was built 
upon a heathen cemetery, in one of the cistvaens of which was discovered 
| a skeleton, and lying near to it, a spear and boar’s tusk, all of which ten- 
ded to show that there was a master of the Pytchley hounds even in 
heathen days. The burgesses of Northampton were allowed special 
hunting privileges, and, as early as 1270, were exempt from baving their 
dogs “ lawed”—i.e., having the three fore-claws or ball of each foot cut 
off, a mode of preventing dogs from running in the forest, which origi- 
nated in the laws of Canute. The inbabitantsof Northampton were freed 
from this law, and were allowed to keep their dogs unmatilated, without 
| paying the fine of three shillings. It is not known when this barbarous 
| law fell into deeuetude, but the tax now imposed upon the owners of 
dogs is no doubt a relic of the oid restriction appearing in a more civil- 
| iaed mode.— Correspondent of “ The Field.” 





| Howtixe at GipraLtar.—A correspondent mentions that the Dake of 
| Beaufort is taking hounds out to Gibraltar, and says the fact has surprised 
| many sportemen. Everybody who knows the place at all will have of- 
| ten heard of the Calpe hounds, a pack kept by subscription, and hunted 
| regularly twice a week. They are unable to breed good hounds, I be- 
| lieve, on the rock, eo import them from England as wanted. Itisa very 
| good pack, and affords some excellent sport, though the ground is extreme- 
| ly dificult, and quarries are not unfrequent. The meets are generally 
| from three to six miles from Gibraltar, on Spanish ground ; and if wild: 
| ness is desired, it can be had there to the full. No doubt the selection 
taken out by the Dake of Beaufort will be a valuable additiun to the 
pack ; bat the fact that the national sport of England is carried on with 
great entbusiasm at Gibraltar is a decided fact, and deserves to be recor- 
| ded. Imay mention that foxes are very plentiful, and that deaths do not 
| take place so often as to threaten the destruction of the race of foxes 
| about the country of the Calpe hant.—Jbid. 








IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THE MACHINERY FOR MAnvcracturIne GoLp 
Pens, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have evabled him to 
overcome the many imperfections bitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The writing public should 
know the following facts : 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with Gold Pens than with 
Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remaios unchanged by years of continued use, while the 
Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity 
of writing is obtained only by the use of the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen must be often 
condemned, and a new one selected ; therefore, there is a great saving of time 
in the use of the Gold Pen. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the Gold Pen is 
exactly adapted to the hand of the writer ; therefore, the nerves of the hand 

| aud arm are not injured as is known to be the case, by the use of Steel Pens. 

| He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 cents to $1, according 

| to size, the average wear of every one of which will far outlast a gross of the 
best Steel Pens. 

| Sold by all dealers in the line thronghont the country. Wholesale and retail 

j} at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders, inclosing cash or post 

| Stamps, will receive prompt attention ; anda Pen or Pens corresponding in 
value, and selected according to description, will immediately be seut by mail, 
or otherwise, as directed. Address 

} A. Morton, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

| “ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the best and most 
extensive manufactarers of Gold Pens, not only in America, but in the world. 
We use his pens, and can assure our readers of their excellence.’—New York 
Tribune. 

| ‘*We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens for a long time, and 

| have always found them the best instruments of the kind that have falleu in our 
way.”—New York Evening Post. 
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PURDY & NICHOLAS, 


42 Beaver Street, New York, 
IMPORTERS. 
FINE HAVANA SEGARS, 
CHAMPACNES 


OF 


Dinet, Peuvrel & File. 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 





THIRTY YEARS IN ONE PLACE 





LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip. 
SELLING AT WAR PRICES, 


A large assortment of RICHLY SILVER-PLATED WARE, USEFUL AND 
BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL GIFTS. 
$3 to $18 





Coffee and Tea Urns from ae $3 to $15 
Tea Sets from..............-7 w 30] Cake Baskets..... At 8 
a DOD BG ee deh cosenannoess 5to 16 


Also, CHILDREN’S CUPS in great variety, FORKS and SPOONS, TETE- 
A-TE1E SETS, BUTTER DISHES, BREAKFAST CASTERS, &c. 





REDUCED TO HALF 


THE 
Albion, 


A Weekly Newfpaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the city of New 
York, and devoted to 


PRICE. 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
On and after the first Saturday in January next. 
Price $3 per annum, in advance. 


For nearly forty years—having been established in 1822—the ALBion has 
been maintained at the original subscription price of six dollars; and during 
nearly half that period, down to the present year, a costly Engraving has been 
annually given to Subscribers, But this system of compensating, as it were, for 
a high price of subscription by a valuable extraneous gift is less approved than 
formerly. Whether this be owing to the increased circulation of works of Art ; 
to the inconvenient accumulation of ‘‘ Albion” prints in the hands of old subscri 
bers ; or above all to the popular preference for Photography as a substitute for 
Engraving—it is unimportant to enquire. The system at least has ceased to be 
unique and desirable ; while, in addition to this, the general tendency of the day 
towards lowness of price prevents an increase in the circulation of the ALBION, 
commensurate with the position that it holds. 

The change thus announced has been contemplated for two or three years 
past ; the state of the times determines that it be now adopted. But the many 
old and staunch supporters of the ALBION may be assured that, in its tone and 
characteristics, no change whatever is intended. The Editor values too highly 
the favour with which it has been received, for so long a time, among British 
residents of this Continent, and Americans who regard with interest the land 
of their forefathers. What the ALuron has been as a high-priced journal, the 
ALBION will be at a reduced cost. 





THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


We have on hand copies of the Aston Engravings, and subscribers or others 
can be furnished with them at $2 each to subscribers, and $3 each to non-sub- 
scribers. A few proof copies of the FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE print on 
India paper may be had. Of this picture the Albany Slatesman says : 

“ Florence Nightingale is one of those few beings who may be said to belong 
exclusively to no country and to no people. Her name and her fame are the 
property of the world. England, it is true, claims the honor of being her birth. 
place and her home ; but wherever humanity reaches, Florence Nightingale 
finds a dwelling place in every true heart. 

“Florence Nightingale! When did Poet’s fancy ever coin so musical a 
name? It seems as though the very title she bears was intended to convey 
an idea of the sweetness and purity of her nature. It is said that the fiercest 
soldier that ever fought before the terrible walls of the Crimean fortress never 
breathed that name above a whisper; that the harshest voice was subdued, 
and the sternest eye moistened at its utterance. We can readily believe this. 
We can imagine how those men of iron nerves and fiery tempers must have 
been subdued into almost womanly gentleness as they remembered and re- 
counted her sacrifices for them. We can picture the reverence and chivalrous 
fervor with which the rough troopers would dwell upon her story, around the 
watchfires or beneath the tent, while war and pestilence and death held revelry 
around them. We can fancy how lovingly the eye of the wounded and dying 
must have rested upon the countenance of the ministering angel as she hov- 
ered about the rude couch, and how the sight of her form must have recalled 
to the sufferer the memory of those dear ones far away, upon whom he never 
hoped to gaze again.” 


DR. KANE AT THE GRAVES OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S MEN. 

This carefully prepared print is entirely in line, and from a sketch made 
expressly for the purpose by J. B. Wanpesrorpe, and approved by the la- 
mented Gentleman's family, represents Dr. Kane in his seal skin dress, and the 
period illustrated is thus recorded in the Doctor's own narrative : 

“ T was still talking over our projects with Captain Penny, when a messenger 
was reported, making all speed to us over the ice.—The news he brought was 
thrilling. ‘Graves, Captain Penny! graves! Franklin’s winter quarters!’ 
We were instantly in motion. Captain De Haven, Captain Penny, Commander 
Phill'ps and myself, joined by a party from the Rescue, hurried on over the ice, 
and scrambling along the loose and rugged slope that extends from Beechy to 
the shore, came, after a weary walk, to the crest of the isthmus. Here, amid 
the sterile uniformity of snow and slate, were the head-boards of three graves 
made after the old orthodox fashion of grave stones at home.” 





The following “ Albion” engravings are also on hand. 
Chalon’s Queen Victoria; Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; 
Lucas’s Prince Albert ; Cope’s First Trial by Jury ; 
Stuart’s Washington ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London ; 
Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking ; Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Deer Pass ; Portrait of Genl. Havelock ; 
Herring's Three Members of the Temperance Society. 
Wilkie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World. 
The Castle of Ischia, from Stanfield’s Pictare. 
Tas Fauts or Niacara, from an original drawing made for the Albion. 


Engravings can be safely forwarded by mail or Express, on a paste board 
roller, at a charge of a few cents. 


s@ Money may be transmitted in registered letters at our risk. 





YOUNG & AHERN, 


16 Beekman Street, N. Y., PUBLISHERS. 


November 16, 1861. 
SMITH & BROTHER’S 
PALE CREAM ALE. 











SUPERIOR AMBER ALE, 


PORTER & NEW YORE BROWN STOUT. 





The above CELEBRATED AMERICAN ALES are Brewed from the 
CHOICEST BARLEY MALT and HOPS, and highly esteemed by those who 
have used them. Purchasers are requested to call and examine our superior 
stock, assured that they will find the BEST and PUREST articles. 
We have at ali times a large stock ready for delivery, in whole, half, and 
quarter casks, suitable for the TRADE, HOTELS, and FAMILY USE, which 
we offer on the MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
SMITH & BROTHERS, BREWERS, 

Nos. 158 & 160 West 18th-St., New York City. 
Orders by Mail or Express promptly executed. 





OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


Thomas Mc Mullen, 
44 BEAVER STREET, N. 
Sore Acewr w rae Unrrep. States ror 
BASS & CO.’5 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CH G 


No. ¥., 
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EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT OFFICE OF THE 
OF THE SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
MUTUAL LIFB INSURENCE COMPANY, Insurance Bulldings, 49 Wall Street. 


Naw Yora, Ocroser 29, 1861. 
OF NEW_YORK. a 
HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
. . = . , _— 
FREDERICK §. ‘Wingron President. kg shed in conformity with the requirements of the lvth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 
Office, 94 Broadway. ration :— 
onan Premiums on unexpired risks on October 4th, 1560 -» $402,771 82 
cas FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS @F THE COMPANY Premiums received during the year to 4th Oct’r, 
for the fiscal year ending the Sist of January, 1861 , Om Marine Risks ........+++-++-ve0veseeseeees-see0ee+ SL800148 98 
Met Cash ( February, OW * 1.0 eee 5 On Inland.... oom snencenee 64.455 08 
7 swed | On Fire..... * evese eevee 89,058 O1 1,494,160 07 
7 $7 558,430 95 Total Amount of Premiums..... = 0 ove $1,896,951 89 
1 Dishursements for losses by Death, and Add ns, Surrendered hicies, aubenuneetnen 
= uit rn c _ nissions, | 18e eee eee e 9568,574 21 Amount of Farned y= ms daring | the pote. x 
eturced Premiums 
Net Cash Assets . ++ + e+ se . $6,989,856 74 74 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS Net Earned Premiums 
080 2g Losses durin the year 
Lr - On Marine Risks ( less Sores, Badrcce oc ee $1,076,907 81 
* Inland eccccececevesese 14,416 50 
“ Fire ‘ . 3 54 





Expenses and Reinsurance s 
Net Profits .... 


Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861 “— - $7, 237, 989 14 The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1861, were as follows, viz :— | 
— Real Estate ont Bonds and Mortgages . $544,000 00 

Met Ine rease in Cash Assets $976,001 54 Stocks, Loan Stocka, Accrued Interest on B mds and Mortgages 
Number in for ist Februa l 2,591 ; uring $357 397,583 00 | and Ly ona fen s of Real Estate, Salvages, - 

Cash 

Bills Recet vable 

$490,441 50 | Pres mium Accounts not yet co 4 
ses $470,279 30 | rip of sundry Mutual Insurance Companies estimated 





Total ... ee . $1.694,960 86 | 
its Assets «re larger | nose 0 e e Insurance Compa n the od | 1860, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
Blalea. ag 2 gt and after that day 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, Also, that s Dividend of TEN per ce t ip to the dealers of the Company, ¢ 
their terminated Premiums of the past year, fter the lst January next, theret 
eaving an amount of accumulated pr { ONE ON ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLAR 


an ely Cas 


The Proportion of its Cash Arsets 


its Rates or Pr fam are , 
: ° —- ANTHONY, Secretary 


The Mostaltty ameng ite Me mbers TRUSTEES: 
een mate know es ue high 
Number of L ives insured IN WHITEHEAD 
H. NEWMAN 
MARSHALL, J MUR DOK Hf 
| R 


R ; 

ER, GAIL ARD, Jn, c v y 

RZRA NYE EDWARD 8. JAPFRAY, WILLIAM OOTHOUT 
| ERNEST CAY 


further resolved, that the 
THE Issve OF 1858, be redeeme holders there wr thelr 
| tives, o and after Tuesday, the Sith 
| thereon will cease. The Vertificates to be produced at the lume of the payment, and 
celled 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to November lst, | Earned Premiums for the year ¢ : Decem 
issued on and after Monday 1 f April next 


December Q8 


OFFICE OF .THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, lll BROADWAY, 
New Yorn, Janvary 15, 1861 
= FOULING STATEME OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE Soeranre 18 PUB- 
ed in gonformity with the ae ae of Section 12 of the Charter. 
Bm oo Premiums, January 1, 
Premiums mceived from —— YY - December 31, 
inclusi vé 
Total amount of Marine Premiums 
Tas Compas’ 845 is8UED NO PoLicies EXCEPT ON CanGo aND FREIGHT ror Taz Vorage 
No Risks have Leen taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 
Premi ums marked «ff as Earned, during the pane as above, $816,304 69 
urn Premiums, . 56,489 52 
Net Earned Premiums ececcee 
Paid for Lesses, including an Estimate of Claims aseer 
but net yet due, less savings, 
Relnsursnce, Taxes, Commissions and ‘Expenses, 


$759,515 17 


10 58 
99.023 18 $512,133 76 
BB er Roch esis Rng 


Net Profits..... $247 681 41 
The Assets of the Company on the Slst of December, om, were as paewe, namely: 
Cash io Bank : 
New York City Bank Stocks, and State Stocks... 
Loans On Stocks Drawing Loteres: 


Subscription Notes io ad . 
Scripts of sundry Mutu Insurance ( ‘companies, Re-Insur- 
ence, and other Ulaims due the Company, estimated at. 
Total Assets... s 


In view of the above results, the Board of Trustees have this day resolved to pa: 


| dend of Interest of SIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the outstanding Certificates of 


he holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on aad afer Tuesday, 


February next 


The Trust ees, after reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits, have 
Le STANDING CERT: ric ATES OF THE COMPANY, OF 

egal representa- 
February next “from which date all Interest 
ean- 


Iso, resolved, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER cent. be declared on the net amount of 
aber Sist, 1860, for which certificates will be 
By order of the Board, 

BENJAMIN A, ONDE RDONK, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 


HARD 
sik PP ARD G. aN ¥ 
w.M E 


, ~ a +% bold anti MOSES H. GRINNELI LOUIS LORUT ALEX. M LAWREN : PREDERI¢ KB. BETTS 
st de rou } ier, SIMON DE VISSER {OSES A. HOPPOCK 

r = te | Fe ae Jr 

° rit ‘ ; > Sis W. H. MELLE 

aw verage havit Ore 6 era z KE MILLS HENKY corr,’ 3. HOBSON, B. W. BULL, 


at 
AL FRED EDW ARDS, 
I READ WILLIAM LBOONRY. 
UN A. BARTOW 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES: MOSES H. GRINNELL, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
EDWARD KR. ANTHONY, Secretary. 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 


Mutagp Fiueaore 
Davip Hoap.er 
Wisam , v l vay A. Suvrue 
Rossar Hi Rt t oF Yuta V. Baapy 
Isaac Greer Peans \ . 
— Hi. Swirr — 
fidam J. KoskeR — 
Wain _— NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
’ ELVERTON YCURGE " 

Youn Wanewonre tzu : INCORPORATED 15 


Atraev Kowa) 





Natuanie. Hayoas D. Bas nememnen. a. Po No. 6 WALL STREET. ris COMPANY 


Secretary, Isaac Ansar. ary erp Homans 
} Examine Mixtons Post, M. D 


Cash Capital, - ---*- = 250,000. 
SEVENTY FIVE PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY TO THE | 
POLICY HOLDERS, WITHOUr LIABILITY TO THE ASSURED. 
wors First Dividend, May, 1861., 33 1-3 Per Cent. tn Serip. 

s Company ia conducted on the mutua neip!e, in strictest sense 
pT a he ire surplus, deducting necessary expenses lone, bel quilably divided the asssets reach the sum of $500,000 
Insurances effected and Policies issued on the most favourable terms. 

. Directors—Jawes W. Orns, Caren Sway, Cuartes Wriiitams, Cor. 
OFFICE OF THE . ] —_ < aus, ' 
|MoCoon, Daage Minus, J. Avcuinctoss, Wa. Barron, Taos. TrLeston, 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. | Twos. W. Gane, Aypaew Fosrsr, WyiLis Buackstons, Jostam Lang, Ouiver | 


i « 


G 


JOSEPH B. VARNUM 


Il, TL. 
Bearing interest at six per ent. per antam, and redeemable in CASH when Wi. LIAM K. STRONG 


METROPOLITAN 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, §300,000. 


Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 
EREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT 
f the profiss, o tb rred, make a liberal discount from standard rates. 
ty is Incurred by ihe Assured. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President 
RONARD APPLEBY BOWES R. ob aaee 
BEECKMAN, RED K woucort 
PULLER, 
ARLES P. KIRKLAND, 
GUSTAYUS ON 
R ’ 
iRAHAM Je He NEY v. BUTLER 
}KORGE w SH, SAMUEL D BRADFORD, Jax. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 





New Yorn, Jawcany 26ra, 1961 8S. Carrer, O. H. Sueranp, R. M. BLarcurorp, D. B. Frarue, V. Wane | 

USTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE Company, | ¥8!GuT, Jusuua J. Henay, Acton Civitt, AND Rercuis, James B, Jounsron. 

ne following Statement of its affairs on the Slat December, 1360. JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
Premiams received on Marine Risks, from Ist January, 1860, to _B.' w. BLEEC KER, See retary. 

Bist December, 1860, $4,602 725 17 smatanies 

*remiuma on . olicies not marked of t January, 1860, eee 1,412,700 11 | 

| 





— ~ BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
yunt of Marine Premiumas,. , $6,015,425 88 

cies have been issued upon Life Risks reo Instituted im 1807. 
Risks disconnected with Marine Kiska 


| 
Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 1860, to Slst Dee’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 6 LONDON AND NEW YORK. } 
4 »same vert ’ 4ie =] °DAr TTC eecCLriT 7 on | 
wd gr Feet heey nee soocecoosestmvinnvans Tg THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER | 
The Company have the following Asses, viz. Fifty Years. | 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank and other : | 
$2,666 S78 Assets | 

od by St chs, Bor saod Mortgages, aod her wise 1,190,153 | 


200,000 With a Surplus Fand of $3,250,000. 


$25,000,000, 


m Souds and Mortgages and othe 


e and other claims due the ( INCOME 
2 Notes and Bills Receivable : 7 3 >m _ . 
Cash in Batik, iss € OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 
Assets 
Six per at on th . a single life. 
xt er ereat on the standing eer ates of prof it er y - . . 
hereot, or their legal representatives, on aud after Tuesday th » of Pet ~ War Risks Taken. 
After reserving Two and a Half Million Dollars of profita, the tandi BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
certificates of ve ned 1 i to the there of r their 
ven Ly ~ 84 Le » Fifth 


a will cease. The cert ates Lo be 


Profits Paid tn Cash. 

pr 

RTY FIVE PER CENT. is deciared on | @ we } Prospectus, with rates and every infort n, can be had on application to 
ending 31s, December, Lséu, f b eru Pr U be issued on S. BUCHANAN, 

ma of Ay x 7 . 

he Company aseertatned fror t July, 1842 No, 44 Wall Street. 


: JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIiIxTUoORES 





: $10, 278, 560 
fits from let sary, 13 t y, 1861... 1,574,000 


ry 852, 564) 


wae AT 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. | THE NEW STOR 
TRUSTEES, cH 
sOEN D, JONES ROYAL PHELI DENNIS PERKINS BALL, BLACK & co. 
CHARLES DENNIS CALEB BARSTOW, i¢ Tee LLARD, Ja 
H. Il. MOORE A. P. PILLOT wi WooD. NWO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
THOMAS TILBSTON J HENRY BURGY . : aati 
HENRY UIT DANI MIL CORNELIUS GRINNELL, Corner of PRINCE STREET 
PI KER ILL, NICOLL ‘ tH = » . . 
Lewis « RTis — A. N WATTS SHERMAN, IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
RUSSELL, iE )BSO} EDWARD K. BELL, OFFER TOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF | 
BROOK ANE gE. E : ‘ 
GOODHUE, ; e, ‘ . . CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES 
Us, wM GIS, ‘Jn : 4 . sriptior f the N —_ 
a HE "BUGERT FLETCHER WESTRAY, Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, | 
EDWARD Hi. GILLILAN, A. LOW ROB. B, MINTURN, Ja iB 
WILLIAM &. DODGE 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President 
W. H. B. MOORE, od Vice Pres’t Joh 


Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. 





esl ae Cann, 


| 
| FORMERLY CHARTERS, CANN & DUNN,) 
$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. _ : 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS MANUFACTURER SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PITCHER, 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO Rear or No. 112 Greewe Sraeer, N. Y. | 
(TEXAS DIVISION 
rared by am “ age upon one hundred and six (106 rail road, and its appurte Tea and Coflee Services, Communion Ware, Pitchers, &c., made to order after 
nated cost of 120,00, and « eo hu od and sixty-eight thousand | the best designs, at lowest prices for h 
en, 0v0) ac { valaa are now offered | bic as one of the moat desirable »etir 3 at "late se ( 
ead reliabie securities at ‘present in the market Designs and estimates for Presenta a Plate, Race 
The Road 

6 the Tezas Division of t r trank line which, within twelve to eighteen mont wil 
oanedt Ho uswo m, and every important ¢ h New Orleans, and, ia 
mf unication w the lines running North « place New York within 
@ hours of Houston 


HOENIX LOOKING GL ASS and Pic sure rh ‘yome me Manufactory, 241 Pry | 
ST Grd STRE NEW 

$90 and $92 GREEN WIC HW STREET. a es alt. By. ph scription of RS | 

jlasses and Picture Frames always on hand ountry fers solicited. Goods carefully | 

acked and shipped to any part of he United States or Canada. | 


BH. V. SIGLER, Agent 


| 
November, 1878, bear 8 per cent. interest — ble sem! | 


ren Moroney is eae ae sempletion of the 14° Be & ASIC CLL 2s KESTITU TOK-—Prine of the Worl, nt 
: t de wa | ginal ’ P “mt wth, removes | 
a tankes hair 


8ON ORRI . 
ao » Sor b napgee Hands and Face, Bath Use, 

“ am Sireet, Merchant's Exchange. R CHILDREN ris ANY OTHER, at eing made of & vege 
‘it is very emolteat and Bealing in te pr rties. Tob 


BILLS ON LONDON, | and of the manufacturers, J 


{ Grooers generally 
Cc. HULL'S SONS, 82 Park Row, New ¥ 
. ASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE - = = a — 
ale , : moe GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! | 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane N.Y. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALER x 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO, Military Goods, Guns, Pistols, &. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF GUD 3EST MAKERS. SO AGENTS IN 
FESCUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS* CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN. \ he United States for WILLA : A'S CELEBRATED LAMINATED STEEL 
ry and Abroad @ie- | =. e JUNS. i 


al or material. Suv w- 
the intellectual memorials are not Cunw.- 


FINANCIAL. 


JOHN MUNROE &€ CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5&5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aND 


No. 8 Wall Street, New Work, 
Issue Crecutar Lerrers or ( REDIT 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, Ac. &c. 
ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
s on Paria, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit, 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ircland.' 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANES IN SUMS TO SUIT FROM £1 UPWARD 

PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE 1x 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 

No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


MORGAN & SON Ss 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


issue Letters of Credit to Fraypiiers. avaliable in all parts of 
t jorid. 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
50 Wall Street, New York, 
4 CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN + PARTS 
th the Messrs. Rotuscuin’s of Paria, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
eir corr capes dents 





RICHARD BELL, 4 Agents for the 
BANK OF MOUONTREA 
& A. OGILVIE, } No. 38 Pine Street, New Ver. 
FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montreal! and its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit 


urchasers. 
CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia pur -mased or Collected. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND = STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal! Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &6. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
ISPATOH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2th of month. 
change on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times, 


HE Miasma and Foul Vapours generated by the Hot oun @ ll 
be far more deadly to our ”~ olunteers than the enemy’s bayonets. In the 
Indian and Crimean Campaig HOLLOWAY’S PILLS were used in enor- 
mous quantities. They ke pt the e Troops in perfect health. Only 25 cents per 
| B x. Soldiers supply yourselves. 





nds’ Sarsapartiia, is alike efficacious to check incipient 

counteract actual — _ i 1 cases of scrofula, cutaneous 

eruptions, erysipelas, live mplaint, and general debility, it will speedily 

fy ) althy sec ms, and simultaneously prodace 

It 1 d bowels, thereby relieving many cx omplaints 

ari sing fro m a “de rangement of t xe d tive functions. The ingredients com- 

posi ing this ce r 1 reme eing eulirely vegetabie, NO Ur nple -asant symptoms 
are left behind after cure. . rarer . " 

Prepared and sold by A. B. , Druggists, 100 Fulton St., New York. 

Sold also by Dr enerally. 





w. Yours, ‘YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 
& J. sRBR, OFFICE, NO. 6 BEEKMAN STREET 














